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ie | 

W FLORAL HALL, Covent GarDen. | 

EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE 13 | 

and 14, a Grand EXHIBITION of FLOWERS will take | 
place in the NEW FLORAL HALL, Covest Garpen. 
Admission, 2s. 6d. Open from Ten in the Morning until 

Seven in the Evening. 
PRIVATE VIEW. 


The Exhibition will be arranged, and the Floral Hall 
illuminated, on the evening previox masly to the two public days 
above announced—viz., on Tuesday Evening next, June 12. 
That Evening will be set apart for the exclusive admission 
to the Flower Show of the Subscribers to the Opera present, 
as well as to the visitors to the Boxes, Pit Stall s, or Pit, all 
of whom will be presented with a card of entré« 





XH IBITION of th the SOCIETY of BRI TISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The | 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this | 


SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 
tance, 1s. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East. 





TWO HOURS IN AMERICA. 


Washi 3TON FRIEND'S Grand TOUR 
of 5,000 Miles in CANADA and the UNITED 
STATES, the Falls of Niagara, and the River St. Lawrence, 
including a truthful representation of that stupendous work 
the Victoria Tubular Bridge, two miles long; extraordinary 
lilustrations of American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, 
&e., with his Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies, at ST. 
JSAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly. Exhibitions daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock. Stalls, 33.; area, 2s.; gallery, Is. Box 
office open daily from Ten till Five. —Secretary and Manager, 
W. H. Edwards. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
TRAFALGAR SQvakReE. 
HE EXHIBITION OF -THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





} ESSRS. DICKENSON’S EXHIBITION 

of PORTRAITS and. MINIATURES is now OPEN. 
Admission by Address. Cards. No. 1144, NEW BOND 
STREET. 





i R. and MRS. GERMAN REED EVERY 

EVENING (except Saturday), at eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons at three, i in their popular illustrations, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT” and “SEA-SIDE STUDIES,’ 
introducing a variety of amusing and interesting sketches 
from real ‘life, with characteristic songs, at the ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—Last 
nights of Sally Skeggs.—Admission, Is., 2s.; stalls, 3a; se- 
cured at the gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, 
Regent Street. 





A NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER, of 
many years experience, who can be well recommended 
from lus last situation, is OPEN to an IMMEDIATE 
ENGAGEMENT. Address Alpha, at the office of the 
“ Literary Gazette,” 4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


CS of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 

+DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1856. A superior description of servarts are 
ting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily , refer- 
ence for chargayy to their last place. Female servants of 
good character ain and may pay 
after ; to generm -ervants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
housemaids if, competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 















Now ready, pice I ty 


| a. ‘TON RECTORY. Gty ie 


Second of Twenty Years in the € *hurch. 


Part the 


Br - THE Rey. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





PARISH EXPERIENCES. 
Now ready, in erown 8yo., price 5s., 


EMINISCENCES; bys#LERGYM AN’S 
WIFE. Edited by the DEAN f CANTERBURY. 





Rivixetoys, Waterlool . 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE| 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57, CHARING 
CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Wm. Coiton, D.C.L, F.R.S. | Esq 
John Davis, Esq. | Wm. ga Lancaster, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. | John Lubboek, Esq., F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Matthew Whiting, Ee. 

MP. M. Wyvill, jan., Esq., MP. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in | 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life anata on approved 
Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 








~THE 


j UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
AD., 1834, 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash 
Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now feady, ang may be 
had on written or po *o" al application, ” 





2) CHARLES ™NGALI y: 
SUN LIFE ass CORAw Va 2ULLLY, 
THREADN = LE STREE™. 4& 


Policies issued by this Society sow, on” gF=ine Mip- 
SUMMER, 1860, WILL PARTICIPATE IX For™ -~ 4, OR 89 PER 
Cext., of the Prorits at THE NEXT DisTBIBUTIN LX Janv- 
ARY, 1863. 

Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 

Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom 
Prospectuses may be ob’ 

C. H. LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


THE LATE FIRE IN THE EDGWARE ROAD. 


EECH and BERRALL are desirous to 
make known that the SALE of the Second Part of the 
SALVAGE STOCK is now proceeding, and that they are 
in a position, after the lamentable fire, to answer the nume- 
rous inquiries of their friends and patrons, and at the same 
time respectfully observe that the major portion of their 
Spring and Summer Purchases for June, of rich and costly 
Silks, Shawls, Mantles,. Opera Cloaks, various Faney 
Dresses, lrish and Table Linens, Sheetings, Glass-cloths, 
Towellings, Prints and Printed Muaslins, Bareges, &c., 
Ribbons, Lace, Silk, and Cotton Hosiery, Gloves, Parasols, 








The Interesting and Extensive CABINET formed 
by W. A. Bryant, Esq., of Hans Place. 
4 ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and J pag 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary bre A te oh Fang 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3) W NGTON 
ie baat W.C., on MONDAY, the llth of 
ive following Days, at One o'clock pre- 
, the int and extensive CABINET, formed by 
<a Bryant, Esq., of Hans Place, retiring into the 
pot comprising valuable Oil Paintings, and 
British Portraits, of celebrated, royal, distinguished, and 
literary persons, by artists of eminence; some very choice 
Miniatures and Enamels, fine speciinens of Old China, 
singular Miscel!aneous Articles and Curiosities of Historical 
Interest, numerous Topozraphical Illustrations, an interest- 
ing Collection of Autograph Letters, Historical and Heraldic 
Manuscripts, and many other Curiosities of Literature and 
Art, worthy the attention of the general Collector and Con- 
noisseur, the whole formed with taste and judgment at the 
dispersion of noted Collections. 
Now on View. Catalogues may be had. 





A Valuable Assemblage of very Choice- BOOKS, PLLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS, &c., the Property of a Col- 
lector leaving 


MPESSES. Ss. LEIGH SOTHEDY sna 2One 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Works illustrative of the B ge Arts, will SELL by sc. 
TION, at their House, No 13 (late 3) WELLINGTON 
pg STRAND, W.C., on beg et the 18th of 
UNE, 4:60, and following Day, at o'clock precisely, 
ova Fe oe Choice BOOKS te 
able ILLUMINATE AN MANUSCRIPTS, the 
— of a Collector leaving England, including the finest 
and most perfect § of Groglier’s folio binding, Books 
Printed upon Vi oe te © with beantiful Wood veo ote 
ings, <ppgnted garin he fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
EAUTIFUL BIBLICAL MSS.: Xenophon; St. 
Ttemigins on ~ Epistles of St. Paul, both with Italian 
Illuminations; an Anglo-Saxon MS. of the XIIL Century; 
and Hore B. M. Virginis, from the Este Family. 


May be viewed two days prior, and aes had. 


An Extremely ee ee — 4 Int 
very Rare BOOKS, SCRIPTS, and unten 
mens of BINDING 


ESSBS. Ss. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of . Lit Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL AUC- 

TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3) WELLINGTO) 

STREET, STRAND, W.C., on yey ink the gh 
JUNE, 1860, and following day, at One o'clock 

extremely Valuable Capetion of ‘BOQRS snd MASE MANU. 


SCRIPTS, i 
plendidly Illuminated ‘a other ene examples Lape 
Ornamentation; many of them remarkable as elegant 
Specimens of Binding, from the Libraries of Lorenzo de 
Medici, Leo X., Saint Charles Borromeo, Sixtus V., Clement 
XL, Mecenate, Cardinals Albani, Altieri, &e., &c. 

May be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had. 














Muslin Embroideries, Mantle and Dress Tri &e., 
have just arrived, and that owing to their late misfortune, 
the manufacturers have kindly made Beech and Berrall a 
considerable allowance, in consequence of which they are 
determined to give the Public the full advantage, and will 
offer the Entire Stock at prices hitherto unprecedented. 

N.B.—No time should be lost in making an early selec- 
tion, the sale being limited to twelve days only, in order to 
make room for the workmen to enter the premises to part 
rebuild, and execute other necessary alterations. 


BEECH and BERRALL, the * Pe Hive,” 
63 and 64, Edgware Road, W 
June, 1860. 





Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 6<., 


HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. A 
Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” 
&e. 

“The Story has been well considered, and is founded on 
much special knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs." —Noncon- 
formist. 

“To this author must be assigned the merit of conscien- 
tionsness, and much painstaking in plot and purpose.”"— 
Dispatch. 

ARTUR Haut, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
C (\HURCH OF EN( GLAND MONT HLY 

4 REVIEW. No. XLVIIL Vol. VIL 

Price Ove SHitiisc.—ContTENTs FOR JUNE. 
The Crusades. 
Essays and Reviews. 
Joan of Are, 
China. 
The Mill on the Floas. 
Short Notices. 





don: Beux aad Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street, 








The very Select Portion of the LIBRARY of a Gentleman 
leaving London. 


j ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary y 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL AUC- 
TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3) WELLINGTON 
STREET, STRAND, W.C.. on FRIDAY, the 22nd of 
JUNE, 1860, and following Day, at One o'clock precisely, 
a very Select Portion of the LIBRARY of a Gentleman 
leaving London, comprising some Important Specimens of 
Early Typography ; Tewrdannchk, first edition, a — 
cent Copy ; many Works Illustrative of the Dance of Dea 
Emblems, English Poetry, &. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had. 


The very Choice Collection of ANTIQUE GLASS, formed 
by Monsieur Thibaut, in Rome; Fine and Interesting 
Specimens of ETRUSCAN and GREEK POTTERY, the 
Property of the late Lancelot Holland, Esq,, of Becken- 

ham, Kent; and other valuable examples of Medieval 

Art. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arta, will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3) WELLINGTON 
STREET, STRAND, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 27th B od 
JUNE, 1869, and two following Days, at One o'clock 
cisely, an Exquisite Collection of ANTIQUE RO AN 
GLASS, formed by Monsieur Thibaut, during his official 
residence in Rome, including Gems set in Gold; Camei and 
Intaglie. Also, the Choice Collection of ETRUSCAN and 
GREEK POTTERY, the Property of the late Lancelot 
Holland, Esq., of Beckenham, Kent; together with some 
Valuable Medizval Works of Art, a few Paintings, Limoges 
Enamels, China, &c. 


May be viewed twe days prior, and Qatalogues bad. 
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MEMORIALS OF 


Collected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. With a Preface and 
Notes by HIS SON. 


Tilustrated with Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of “The Song of the Shirt.” 


Loxpox : EDWARD MOXO 


THOMAS HOOD. 


N and Co., Dover Srnreer. 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
aot Cup aanithen, weweubel "lines of Fisecs nd | 
s 0 ices an 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 


ARMONTUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 








OLDEN TALES, by the Author of “Mary Powe.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, in 


Antique. 
Lately Published, 
DEBORAH'S DIARY, With Illustrations. Cheap | 
Edition. Price 2s, 
THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE. 
Price 2s. 6d., in antique. 


THE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. | | 
Price 28, 6d., in antique. 


Azrnve Hart, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster ‘Row. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., per post 2s. 10d., } 
N ESSAY on the CAUSES of DISTANT 

ALTERNATE PERIODIC INUNDATIONS over 
the Lowlands of each Hemisphere, suggestin 
whereby the Earth's Surface is Renovated, and the con- 
tinuous Suppert of its Creatures provided for. To which is | 
subjoined A TABLE co ing the Two Sister Sciences of | 
ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY. With an AEF Oee | 
elucidatory of the Acthor’s Theory. 


By AUGUSTUS BERGH. 
London: James Ripewar, 169, Piccadilly. 





New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 
The TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 


RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 


TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. | 
Establishments— 


Gabriel's 


110, REGENT STREET, West (next Mechi's) ; 
33 anv 34, LUDGATE HILL, Ciry. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1604—See Diploma. 
And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


——_ a call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, 

ITE GUM-GOLO RED DIA-RUBBER as a base for 

‘ po tly os MINERAL TEETH and 


de extraordinary meen as are well worthy of 
note. One set poe to will alife time. Neither stumps | 
nor teeth are extracted ; edges are avoided, an amount 


sharp 

of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained ; cyl with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
peering of i agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the meath than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 

even in cases where other methods have 


The best materials, with first-class workmanshi p only em- 


ployed, and are supplied at less than half the or rdinary 


LPT Bdditedi¥era Te from £4 4s. the set. 
v 





| assume.” —Lancet. 


ion of their patent CORAL- | 


‘OLOUR AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY .—A Series of Interesting and Valu- 
able Articles to all Professional and Amateur Photographers 
was commenced in No. 91 of the “Photographic News.” 
Price 3d. Published every Friday. 
Cassell, Petter, & Gaur, London and New York, and 
all Booksellers. 





Ds. WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 1 vol. Svo., price 16s., 
N OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and DISORDERS of the MIND: their Incipient 


gman Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophy- 
axis. 


Br FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L., Oxon, &c. 


“ Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most masterly 
exposition of every conceivable phase which cerebral disease 
in its physical and psychical operations has been known to 


London: J. Cuvecnity, New Burlington Street. 





Just Published, Svo., 
ATIONAL MEDICINE: Pt Position and 


ts. An Oration delivered before the Members 
of the Hunterian Society on the 15th February. 

By STEPHEN H, WARD, M D., Lond., M-R.C.P., 
Physician te the Seaman's Hospital, Dreadnought, Vice- 
President of the Hunterian Society. 

JouN CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





ust published, 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 1és., Dr. WINSLOW'S 
New Work, 


N OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 
BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND: their 
| Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis. 
| By FORBES WINSLOW, M_D., D.C.L., Oxon., &c. 


“ This work will be carefully studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
| wisdom, experience, vast research, large observation, and 
| close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 
curative purposes, are, for the benefit of mankind and to 
the glory of medicine, inscribed in faithful characters upon 
every page.”—Dublin Quar. Med. Jour. 

“Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a mest 
masterly exposition of every conceivable phase which 
cerebral disease in its physical and psychical operations has 
been known to assume.”"—The Lancet. 


Jous CHURCHILL, New Bur 


lington Street. 





MURRAY'S COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


The following are now ready, 
(Suse HAROLD. Price Si ixpence. With 
} Portrait 
mu. 
{HILDE H READ. 
C 


With Portrait an 


erae One Shilling. | 


a Vignette Titles. 
1M. 


\HILDE HAROLD. 


Joux Mr 


Price Half-a-Crown. 


| 


ray, Albemarle Street. 


oes 
In JUNE will be Published, 50, Coxpvrr Srusbe, HANOVER SQuARE, 
May, 1860. 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0,’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just Published. 


HE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
of DR. WOLFF, the Bokhara Missionary. Dedicated 

by permission to the ae Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Second Edition. 

HE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE 
OLD WORLD. By “The Old Shekarry.” Second 


Edition. 
yeu MAY. A Romance of Real Life. 
lvol. 10s 6d. Third Edition. 
ULSE HOUSE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “‘ Anne Grey.” 2 vols. 21s. 
QUERES AND PARSONS. A Novel. 
lvol. 108. 6d. 
HE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF 
THE AGE. lvol. 10s. 6d 


EXTS FOR TALKERS. 
By PRANK FOWLER. 


HE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 
. <A Historical Tale, Edited and with a Preface by the 
author of “Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HARLEY NUGENT; or, Feamges i in the 
Life of aSub. A Novel. 3 vols 3ls. 6d. 


ORVODA ABBEY. A Tale. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. 


RE-ADAMITE MAN;; or, the Story of 
our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scriptare 

and Science. Beautifully Illustrated by Hervieu, Dalziel 

Brothers, &c. Second edition. I vol 10s. éd. 

HE IRONSIDES: a Tale of the English 


Commonwealth. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


A GN S HORNE. A Novel. 1 vol. 
a Lode 


Sacypers, Oritey, & Co., Publishers, 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





In Two Vols., with numerous Engravings, price 1 
in cloth, THE 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON 
LI 


id 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “Sea-Side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe,” &c 


Wutu1am Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TEXT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY BY DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. 


I. 


Fourth Edition, price 1s. 6d., 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF GEOLOGY. 


With Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index. 


II. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 





} Just published, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth 


ESCRIPTIVE and 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Ese. 


Lendon: James Nisset and Co., Berners Street, W. 












Will be ready in a few days .. With Seven Maps, price 63, 








PEPERARY GAZETTE |THE SOURCES of the NILE: Being a 
OW PUBLISHED AT General Survey of the Basi = of tha’ a wees and of its 
Head-Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. 
pet, Strand, W.C. 
. * ‘ Br CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D., 
isements and Communica- f 
London: James Mappex, 3, Leadenhall Street. 


WsdVAS MAK 


OTHER POEMS. | 


GEOLOGY, 


| “DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 





tifc Terms. 


With Engravings on Wood and Glossary of Scientife 





HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS and GEOLOGY. 


In Crown Svo., price 6s. 





Wruam Biaceweoor and Saxs, Edinburgh and Lonon. 
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REVIEWS. 


CASTLE RICHMOND.* 
Tue number of good novels in a year may 
usually be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand. Here, as elsewhere, there is a law in 
operation, which, though really onlythe ex- 
pression of a fact, impresses us with a belief 
in some stringent uniformity which has sub- 
dued the very sphere of imagination to its 
purposes. It is certainly within the compass 
of human probabilities that we should have 
half a dozen novels as good as the ‘“ Mill on the 
Floss” in the course of a given year, yet no 
one expects that this will be the case. After 
ascertaining the existence of a law, we may 
perhaps allowably indulge in a little specula- 
tion about its final cause in the system of 
things. Now, looking to the state of society 
and of knowledge in the present day, we think 
it is not difficult to establish a sound, moral, 
and intellectual basis for the law which so 
jealously limits the number of good novels in 
a year to two or three at the most. There is 
not time enough to admit of our reading more. 
It is contrary to the purposes of life that ideal 
scenes and character should throw the real, 
living, toiling, suffering, hoping world around 
us into the background, and occupy, as they 
easily might, the whole foreground of our 
sympathies and interest. Society would very 
soon be in the case of an individual, who has 
so debilitated himself with fruit and pastry, as 
to require some very stringent remedies before 
his palate is again equal to the plain wholesome 
diet so unwisely deserted. This analogy of 
course bears more upon the effects which any 
excess in such a luxury as novel-reading 
entails, than upon any necessary resemblance 
(though there not unfrequently is one) between 
the productions of a pastrycook’s shop and the 
modern press. Novels may be very good and 
even elevating reading in their way, but a 
continued study of even the best works of this 
class, to the prejudice of the higher imagina- 
tive and scientific achievements of man’s in- 
tellect, would be the very worst training for 
his own mind which any one could select. 
Keeping the above view of novels and novel 
reading before us, the practical inferences 
which result from it are intelligible enough. 
We may anticipate—say three good novels in 
any given year; and when leisure and op- 
portunities of doing so arrive, we read them, 
often with considerable satisfaction, and often 
indeed with feelings quite the reverse. We 
shall pay no attention whatever to the year's 
astonishing harvest of trash ; confident that if 
it has an appreciable relation to the wants and 
interests of any section of the human family, 
it is not to that with which we are most inti- 
mately concerned. Neither the ordinary sea- 
side novel, nor the thrilling romance of the 
‘Family Herald,” will oecur to us as things 
to be read, any more than it occurs to us to 
read all the sermons published by request, or 
the thickening volumes of ‘‘ Hansard” and the 
Statutes at Large. Probably they find readers 
who believe in them, and appreciate them, or 
they would cease to appear ; we are willing to 
believe that if the ook they do is infinitesimally 
small, so is the evil. It is surely better to be 





* Castle Richmond. 
3 vols. 


A Novel. 
(Chapman and Hall 18 


By Anthony Trollope. In 
60.) 





thrilled and agonised and have all one’s feelings 


harrowed by the unmerited wrongs of the | 
Lady Angelina, than never to have a hope or | 


fear which travels beyond our narrowed circle, 
and helps us to forget ourselves. With these 
opinions we enter upon no crusade against the 
locust-like armies of novels—green, yellow, and 
red: we simply do not read them. Like the 
locusts, they are born to a very brief existence, 
and we feel quite sure that after a short flight 
they will tumble to the ground, and be resolved 
into quite other elements, and still the world 
go on as before. 

For the last few years Mr. A. Trollope has 
given us a great many good novels, and 
always, when a new work of his is adver- 
tised, we mark it down as a thing to be read, 
and probably enjoyed. There was a freshness 
and vivacity about his earlier novels, which, to 
a reader distressed by the insipid imitations 
of that particular kind of fan introduced 
by Mr. Dickens, proved highly acceptable. 
Perhaps these gifts have in course of time 
become stiffened into a form of their own ; at 
least in the ‘‘ Bertrams” and the novel before us 
we seemed to trace the presence of a manner- 
ism which might soon become an instinctive 
habit. All rapid writers are exposed to this 
danger, though all, of course, do not equally 
succumb to it. Scott isa marvellous instance 
of a man who could write volumes in a year, 
and keep almost entirely clear of the vice of 

tition, while at the same time he is hardly 
ever guilty of the trick of eking out his failing 
matter by introducing irrelevant funniness or 
ill-timed di ions. Bishops and canons 
were Mr. Trollope’s first love: he delighted in 
the air of acathedral close, and in the comfortable 
presence of the dignitaries of the church. He 
loved old-fashioned habits,and that old-fashioned 
goodness which an earnest but singularly 
irreverent generation takes a pride in girding 
at. He has indeed never surpassed those first 
sketches of clerical life, and probably never 
will. To our minds, Dickens has not advanced 
one step beyond the Pickwick Papers, though 
his career of authorship has been a long and 
successful one. Scott indeed produced novels 
as good as ‘“‘ Waverley;” but hardly, perhaps, one 
which we can pronounce a marked and 
unmistakable advance on the earlier work. 
We quite believe that Mr. Trollope has it in 
him to give us many good novels up to the 
mark of the ‘‘ Warden” and “ Barchester Towers,” 
if only he will not fall into the pitfall of some 
conventional style of his own: the last state 
of which position is unspeakably worse than 
the first, as many living examples have proved. 

With this reservation, we may pronounce 
‘Castle Richmond” a good and readable novel : 
not a novel certainly of the highest class, or 
one which we should think of reading twice or 
thrice, but an amusing, well-told story. It is, 
perhaps, a proof of Mr. Trollope’s great talent, 
that he has made so much out of a very 
commonplace string of events; we know all 
along what will happen in the difficulty 
touching the first marriage of Lady Fitzgerald, 
namely, that her rascally husband, like Mr. 
Thackeray’s peerless scoundrel in ‘* Pendennis,” 
has entered into previous engagements of a 
matrimonial nature. With this conviction of 
what would happen, we must acknowledge to 
feeling very slight sympathy with Sir Thomas 
when the two Mollets bully him even as 
outrageously as they do; we know it is quite 
unnecessary, and that the sole reason why they 
are introduced is to exhibit or test the sincerity 
of Lady Clara, the intended of the luckless 
youth who, by the discovery of his mother’s 
former marriage, must lose his succession to the 
title and the estate. Everything, of course, 





| comes right in the end, though we quite 
share the indignation of Mr. Die, the great 
barrister, at the precipitation of the family ad- 
viser. enough, it never a to have 
oceurred to this gentleman to sift the antece- 
dents of the ogee Mer Soper ye with 
Lady Fitzgerald entails suc inful conse- 
queasenon the cllaphag of ber wesond tansiaas 
| and yet, as we have said, the est novel- 
reader must anticipate what will happen. An 
incident like this is a curious instance of the 
gulf which separates the novel-world from the 
one in which we wake and move; and yet, to 
do Mr. Trollope justice, though he offends in 
details, the ee bee real eae 
generally speaking healthy and well sustained. 
In the present instance he has grafted on this 
old, “double-marriage machinery” a very 
stirring and captivating story. 

The scene is laid in Ireland in the famine 
year of 1847-48. The families of Sir T. Fitz- 
gerald and the Countess of Desmond fill the 
entire arena of the narrative. The latter has 
one son, a boy at Eton, and one daughter, 
Lady Clara, the heroine—with all a heroine’s 
beauty, and more character than usually falls to 
the lot of that netomat goo of sah human 
family. A cousin of the neighbouring 
rac falls in love with her, while 
Lady Desmond herself is represented as 
entertaining feelings of something more than 
ordi: y affection for this wooer of her daugh- 
ter. We think that Mr. Trollope has exhi 
considerable skill in his sketch of this wavering, 
half-formed love of the poor, proud, handsome 
Countess for the gallant, impetuous Owen Fitz- 
gerald, nearly fifteen years her junior. Cal- 
lous, hard, and calculating, as she is compelled 
| to be by the circumstances of her position and 
| the sufferings she has experienced, we can see 
that the ashes of extinguished sensibilities have 
not yet lost all their wonted fires: a character 
like this, if fully brought out, would be a very 
high effort of art; Mr. Trollope has at least 
indicated it, and that withont any exaggeration 
or any caricatures of mental disquietude. The 
Countess, in prosecution of her duties as a 
mother, breaks off Lady Clara’s engagement 
with Owen Fitzgerald, and forbids him the 
house. Upon this the young gentleman takes 
to riotous living, which of course is duly re- 
ported to Lady Clara, with considerable exag- 
gerations, in detail. She at last determines 
to give him up, and shortly afterwards engages 
herself to his cousin Herbert, the heir to the 
title and estates. From this point, the real 
interest of the book is not to be sought for in 
the direction of the two rascal Mollets, father 
and son, who bully poor Sir Thomas Fitzgerald 
into giving them money, under threats of 





proclaiming the secret of his wife's former 
marriage, but in the contrast presented by 


these two cousins, and the varying feelings of 
Lady Clara towards them. Owen Fitzgerald 
is a brave, handsome, impetuous fellow, with 
a wild chivalrous theory of love, which is so 
frank and captivating, that we cannot wonder 
at Lady Clara’s preferring him ; and yet the way 
in whichsheafterwardsgives him up, in violation 
of all the old canons of romance, is positively 
painful. Herbert is the faultless mediocrity of 
upper society, just as Harry Norman in the 
Hiree Clerks” represents the esteemed and 
respectable young man of the middleranks. He 
in the end is the successful man : the mere fact 
of his misfortunes (which are really no 
misfortunes at all) having turned the scale in 
his favour. He marries Lady Clara, and 
succeeds to his grin = —_. a 
Fitzgerald abr an ves y 
Desmond Sa ve of despair. At this point, 
| the story of course ends, 
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It will be seen that, though we gave Mr. 
Trollope high praise for his undoubted talents 
and very great skill in narrative, we do not 
rank him among the novelists of the first class. 


and praiseworthy end of itself: we don’t always 
want medicine with our jam, nor a tedious 
application of morals whenever we take upa 
new novel, and arrange the cushions of the sofa 
in comfortable order. Mr. Trollope always 
amuses us, and (let us hope) unconsciously does 
us good. He has kept his eye on men and 
manners, and we are pleased at being able to 
verify his inferences and representations from 
our own experience. He certainly tells us a 
great deal about the pene we see around us, 
which might otherwise have escaped us; and 
yet we do not learn more than what any acute 
observer of the outside of human nature might 
have pointed out. We never see into the heart, 
or pause awestruck before the unveiled and 

soul. Thackeray and Balzac sometimes 
make us do so; but the author of “ Adam 
Bede” and the *‘ Mill on the Floss ” is, to our 
thinking, the most eminent master in this 


e. 

One comfortable moral of Mr. Trollope’s 
books we may be permitted to allude to in 
pessing, namely,—the connection between me- 

iocrity and worldly good fortune. No one 
likes to say to himself, ‘‘ I am a person of only 
Very average capacities. I can do a few things 
tolerably well, Thich others have done before 
me, and there I must stop. I can write a toler- 
able 4 i a tolerable sermon, or copy of 
verses. can get through a speech without 
disgracing myself, although no orator, and I 
can just understand the scope and purpose of 
severe abstract studies without ever feeling any 
kindling interest in them. Clearly I am only 
a-very mediocre pene, and must therefore put 
up with it, and do my duty in that state of life 
to which I have been called.” This, we say, 
is a painful conclusion for an ambitious man to 
come to, and yet it is one which many young 
men of this age must adopt, if analogy or ex- 
perience have taught us anything about the 
preption of the gifted to the commonplace. 

them accept it frankly, and, reading Mr. 
Trollope’s books, acknowledge that mediocrity 
is not. without its consolations any more 
than genius or beauty are without their perils. 





MIND AND BRAIN.* 


M. ComTr, perhaps the most illustrious 
thinker of the present century, denied that any 
effective cognisance of moral and intellectual 
phenomena could be attained to, except by the 
scientific physiologist. From him we may 
date the modern school, who maintain that all 
states of mind result from states of body, and 
who hold that not only our sensations, but 
also thoughts, emotions, and volitions, are 
consequent upon corporeal conditions. Even 
those who do not ‘go so far as this in expres- 
sion, and affirm that all states of mind are 
the results either of states of body, or of other 
states of mind, do in fact take up an all but 
identical position ; for though they remove 
certain states of mind one step away from 
corporeal agency, still such states, though at a 

ter distance and not so directly or imme- 
Miately, are just as essentially consequent upon 
bodily condition as those which are a link 





*Mind and Brain; or, the Correlations of Consciousness 


higher up. The extreme of this view of mind, 
as dependent on matter, is taken up by Dr. 
Cabanis, in his ‘* Rapports du Physique et du 
Moraledel’'Homme,” of whom Carlyle ironically 
says :—‘‘ He fairly lays open our moral struc- 
ture with his dissecting knives and real metal 
probes, and exhibits it to the inspection of 
mankind by Leuwenhoek microsco and 
inflation with the anatomical blowpipe. 
Thought, he is inclined to hold, is still secreted 
by the brain, but then poetry and religion are 
‘a product of the smaller intestines.” Though 
this of course is a ludicrous over-statement of 
the case, there still can be little doubt enter- 
tained that the connection between the body 
and the mind, and even the dependency of the 
one upon the other to an extent little suspected 
at present, will at some future time he clearly 
ascertained and demonstrated. Gall thought 
he had discovered the key to the relations 
between mind and body, and a solution to 
many difficulties of mental analysis, in the 
conformation of the skull and the supposed 
corresponding development of the brain; and 
though phrenology, or craniology, as it must be 
more appropriately named, is now determined 
by the best authorities to be an untenable 
science, still Gall deserves credit for being the 
first who really attempted to extract the secret 
of the connection and interdependency of 
“ mind and brain.” 
The irue state of the case, and the best 
account of the actual position of the whole of 
this vexed question, is put with his usual 
philosophic clearness by Mr. J. S. Mill— 
* The relations of the science of mind to the 
science of physiology must never be over- 
looked or undervalued. It must by no means 
be forgotten that the laws of mind may be 
derivative laws resulting from laws of animal 
life, and that their truth therefore may ulti- 
mately depend on physical conditions; and 
the influence of physiological states, or phy- 
siological changes, in altering or counteracting 
the mental successions, is one of the most im- 
rtant departments of psychological study.” 
fe then goes on to say that, although mental 
science is in a very imperfect condition, still it 
is less so than the corresponding portion of 
physiological science, and therefore to reject 
the former, because we believe it to be deriv- 
able from the latter, is ‘‘ an infringement of 
the true canons of inductive philosophy.” In 
short, if we are to construct a science of 
human nature, we must unquestionably com- 
mence our investigations on the principle 
enunciated by Aristotle in the outset of his in- 
quiry into Morals, and endorsed by his great 
modern diseipleand interpreter, Bishop Butler— 
namely, that we must start from what we 
know best, i. ¢., facts, a method * in a peculiar 
manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind.” 
Dr. Laycock, who is the Lecturer on 
Medical Psychology in the University of 


the two de 
cerebral physiology have been kept apart from 
each other. 
between the two different schools ; 


upon both. 
divisive method of 





a@nd Organisation. By Thomas Laycock, M.D. (Edi - 
burgh; Sutherland and Knox. 1560.) 


His place, therefore, is a medium 





ness by the mental philosopher. Dr. Laycock 
proposes to effect a reconciliation between the 
two, and hopes by a judicious and scientific 
union to advance both. ‘On the one hand, 
the phenomena of life and organisation are 
brought into the domain of philosophy ; on the 
other, the phenomena of thought are brought 
into the domain of physiology.” 

The work is divided into three parts, of 
which the first developes the method proper 
to the inquiry; the second epitomises the 
generalisations which previous speculations on 
the divisive method have established ; and the 
third establishes a law with derivative laws, 
which correlate the laws of life and con- 
sciousness. 

The task which Dr. Laycock has set before 
himself is, as our readers may readily infer, 
very far from being an easy one. It requires 
an enormous amount of erudition, for we 
should scarcely deem any one fit for harmonis- 
ing and effecting a mutual interpretation be- 
tween physiology and psychology who was 
not familiar with the past history and the 
latest discoveries in both sciences. It implies, 
moreover, what is perhaps more difficult of 
attainment, a tolerable acquaintance with 
esthetics on the one hand, and the whole 
domain of the science of sentient beings on 
the other. If satisfactorily executed, it. would 
fill as many volumes as the memorable “‘ Cours 
de Philosophie Positive,” and therefore we can 
hardly <n that the whole matter is dis- 
pee of in the two post-octavos in which Dr. 
vaycock enunciates and examines its principles 
and conclusions. However, he has produced 
a work which displays much thought and 
much learning, which is impregnated with a 
candid and philosophic spirit, which is credit- 
able to the condition of science among us, and 
which does not exhaust the subject only because 
the subject is inexhaustible. It is possible to 
find fault with the method which he has de- 
veloped and employed, but all must admit 
that the conclusions at which he arrives are 
consistent with his first principles, and all 
must welcome a book which tends to stimulate 
thought and promote knowledge on one of the 
most important subjects which can engage the 
human mind. 
Naturally, the most original and the most 
novel portion of Dr. Laycock’s work is that 
which treats of the method to be used in the 
discovery of the laws which correlate the phe- 
nomena of life and those of consciousness. The 
prime step in the establishment of any method 
is for the thinker to put before his own mind, 
clearly and definitely, the nature of the end 
to which his method is intended to conduct. 
Simple and obvious as this precept may seem, 
we could point out a large number of authors 
who, in setting s the method by which they 
roposed to conduct scientific mvestigation, 
ye neyer formed to themselves a distinct 


Edinburgh, laments in the work before us that | and accurate notion as to the nature of the 
ments of mental philosophy and | matter with which they would have to deal, 


and the kind of; conclusions at which they 
would arrive. We want, then, a method for 


or we | constructing ‘‘a science of mind founded on a 
should rather say, he promises an advance | philosophical physiology of the brain,” a 
He proposes to supersede the | method of discovering the law or laws 
inquiry by a_ logical | which constitute the nerus or correlating 
combination, on a scientific basis, of the two] link between mental and 
subjects into.one, to have its result in an} Without going through the steps of the 
applied science of mind, which he declares | process, let us enumerate briefly the preliminary 
only to be possible by means of a scientific | conclusions. Of these, the first 1s that the 
correlation of the two classes of laws, those of | fundamental principles of our proposed practical 
consciousness and those of organisation—that is, | science of mind, are the generalisations of the 
the laws of the phenomena of life, and of the | experience of mankind, as detected in (1) 
phenomena of consciousness. Hitherto the | language, Ja cle 
phenomena of life have been monopolised by the | conduct of individuals. This, of course, pre- 


vital states. 


2) laws of society, and (8) the 





physiologist, and the phenomena of conscious- | sumes a due allowance for, and due elimination 
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of error. Thus, by observation and induction, 
we obtain the first principles; and we have to 
go through three distinct stages: (a) “we 
examine consciousness in relation to vital 
phenomena ;” (/) “we investigate Existence 
in relation to vital and physical phenomena ;” 
(c) “we develop the great correlations with 
the physical and vital forces considered in 
relation to design in creation, viewed as a 
systematic unity, or the doctrine of Ends.” 

‘+ First,” says Dr. Laycock, ‘* we shall have 
to inquire into the general and scientific 
experience of mankind as to their states of 
consciousness ; next, we shall have to examine 
into the fundamental laws of existence; and 
thirdly, into the first principles of mind as an 
ordering force to ends. There are, therefore, 
three sets of truths to be investigated—those of 
Empirical Psychology, of Ontology, and Tele- 
ology.” There is some pedantry here to be 
complained of, but beneath it lies a sound 
truth, that in our inquiries after the practical 
science of mind, we must only regard the 
testimony of the common sense and experience 
of mankind. 

Having summed up the chief truths of 
mental and physiological science, the author 
proceeds to throw a bridge ‘across the 
impassable gulf which has hitherto appeared 
to separate the phenomena of life and organisa- 
tion and thought;” and what is this bridge? 
** Looking at the two classes of phenomena, 
and examining what they have in common, 
this principle is deduced—namely, That 
whereas mind designs—life is designed. 
Design, therefore, is common to both ; but in 
the one case there is a conscious energy of de- 
sign, in the other an unconscious. And this 
further law of correlation is universally mani- 
fest, viz..—That the results of the vital forces, 
operative according to a law of design, coincide 
with the various states of unconsciousness, 
known as desires, feelings, and the like.” Here, 
therefore, we have that general law which cor- 
relates the laws both of life and consciousness 
—a general law of design. From this law are 
developed the principles of teleology, or mental 
dynamics. The result of the whole is that— 
‘* Mind is the final cause, as an ordering force, 
of all the physieal forces, and of all their deri- 
vative manifestations in the phenomena of 
creation.” Accordingly, Dr. Laycock dwells 
strongly on the necessity, not only of consider- 
ing the mind, as does the psychologist, nor the 


FITZPATRICK’S MEMOIR 
MORGAN.* 
Ix laying down Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, 
there is at least this conclusion inevitable, 
that be the merits of Lady Morgan what they 
may, she has found a conscientious and pains- 
taking biographer, who has ransacked for 
materials far and near, and as part of his re- 
ward has solved a mystery which even John 
Wilson Croker himself failed to fathom, 
although he issued a regular commission of 
inquiry on the subject. We allude to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s discovery of the exact age of 
Lady Morgan, which we now know, although, 
so long as she lived, the secret was hermetically 
sealed and confined to her own breast. But 
this is far from being the sole merit of the 
author, who has extended his research beyond 
the immediate object in hand, and has given 
us pleasant glimpses of the state of society in 
Treland as it existed in the latter years of the 
last century, while following out the somewhat 
eccentric movements of Lady Morgan's father, 
the stage-struck M‘Owen, land-steward from 
Mayo, who Anglicised his name to Owenson 
at the instance of David Garrick, and whom 
his relative Oliver Goldsmith introduced to 
the club in Gerrard Street, immortalised as the 
social rallying point of the great spirits of that 
day. “In this luxurious, intellectual den, 
Owenson for many an evening enjoyed John- 
son’s growl, Boswell’s chuckle, Goldsmith’s 
transparent vanities, and Burke’s pun, roared 
through the speaking trumpet of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” An old predilection for Rowe, the 
dramatist, induced Owenson to attempt at 
Covent Garden the somewhat ambitious part 
of ** Tamerlane,” but the audience seem to have 
had little sympathy for bombastic heroes per- 
formed by a young Irishman, who possessed 
more mellifluous brogue than histrionic bril- 
lianey. Owenson, h-poohed and hissed, 
withdrew from London ; but in the provinces 
he learned to know where his talents lay, and 
ultimately became the best representative of 
Irish character of the day, and kept his place 
until Jack Johnstone appeared to divide the 
laurel with him. Sir Jonah Barrington and 
O'Keefe, the dramatist, both of whom knew 
Owenson well, give him the highest character 
for professional ability ; and his sentimental 
flirtation with the afterwards celebrated Mrs. 
Billington, proves that his insinuating graces 
were exercised behind the footlights as well as 


OF LADY 





brain only, as does the physiologist, but also of 
comparing and classifying the phenomena of 
mind as displayed in creation. We must view 
the designing agent in relation with the objects 
designed—we must explain the entities de- 
signed in reference to the mind which designs. 
The chapter from which the best view of Dr. 
Laycock’s scheme may be obtained is that in 
the second volume, on the classification of cor- 
relative mental and vital phenomena. Here 
the principles upon which such a classification 
should be conducted are laid down, as well as 
illustrations given of what such a classification 
would be in a complete and perfect condition. 
We recommend the perusal of this to all who 
are curious as to the results and tendencies of 
Dr. Laycock’s system. We have given a very 
cursory sketch of his design, and the way in 
which he carries it out; we are totally unable 
to give anything like an adequate account or 
criticism of a work whose scope is all but co- 
extensive with the range of human knowledge. 
As we said before, Dr. Laycock has perhaps 
condensed his arguments and illustrations into 
too small space; but, on the whole, his work is 
of great value, both as an original contribution 
to science, and as singularly calculated to 
awaken curiosity and a spirit of inquiry. 






before them. When “starringit” at Shrewsbury, 


|he made a matrimonial proposal for the | 


| daughter of a country gentleman named Hill, 
| but although the lady had no objection to her 

admirer, her parents, regarding the phrase 
‘* strolling player” as one of stinging reproach, 
indignantly resisted his suit. With a face of 
tragic resignation, the player withdrew from 


ance but one of Mr. Owenson.” The aittach- 
ment had died out—as Mr. Hill thought— 
when Miss Jane—bathed in the silver light of 
an autumnal moon—suddenly appeared, one 
night, at her casement, and descended into 
two colossal arms below. ‘The pair fled to 
Lichfield in search of happiness and a parson, 
and the ceremony had concluded ere old Mr. 


forbid the banns. The first fruit of the 
alliance was the birth, in 1755, of Sydney 
Owenson; and long before she left the nursery, 
we find the tiny child making verses of a sin- 
gularly precocious character. Lysaght, an 








*Lady Morgan: her Career, Literary and Personal. By 
William John Fitzpatrick, J.P., author of “ The Life, Times, 
and Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry,” “Notes on the 
Cornwallis Papers,” &. (London: C. J. Skeet.) 


the fulness of his pride at the child’s develop- 
ment of genius, threw off some merry memorial 
rhymes not unworthy of Béranger :-— 
“The muses met me once not very sober, 
But full of frolic at your merry christening! 
And now, this twenty-third day of October, 
As they foretold to your sweet lays I'm listening. 





“They called you ‘ Infant Muse,’ and said your lyre 

Should one day wake your nation’s latent fire; 

They ordered Genius, garlands to entwine 

For Sydney :—me, ifaith, they plied with wine.” 
Lysaght, it would appear, was more remark- 
able for his witty and convivial propensities 
than for his knowledge of Blackstone. He 
attempted to practise at the English bar, but 
after a short experience, declared that he had 
not law enough for the King’s Bench, and was 
not dull enough for the Court of Chancery, 
and that before he could succeed at the Old 
Bailey, he must shoot Garrow, which would be 
extremely disagreeable to hit. 

That Owenson must have been a lover of 
talent and a kind-hearted man, is proved by 
his patronage of young Dermody, the Chatter- 
ton of Ireland, whose poetical powers were 
promising, but who marred the bright pros- 
pects offered him by an inveterate indolence 
of habit and love of dissipation, which dis- 
gusted his friends, and ultimately brought him 
to an untimely grave. 

What we like best about Mr. Fitzpatrick, in 
his estimate of Lady Morgan, whether as an 
individual or as a writer, is that he never 
pitches his tone too high. He seems perfectly 
alive to the faults of her compositions, and to 
the foibles of her character, and without going 
out of his way to defend either, he does his 
best to account for the causes which led to 
both. She has herself admitted, over and over 
again, that although she lisped in numbers, it 
was stern necessity that converted her into an 
authoress, writing for pay. She commenced 
early, and unfortunately for her permanent re- 
putation, as we think, she found a publisher 
too easily. The singular part of the business 
is, that her early novels, which few readers of 
the present day could have the patience to 
wade through, found a ready aceeptance 
amongst the great and the gifted who flourished 
when they were written, and that the purchas- 
money of one of the very worst of them—the 
‘* Missionary”"—was stipulated for and pro- 
cured from the publisher, Stockdale, by no less 
a personage than Lord Castiereagh himself; who 
met her at Stanmore Priory, where the greater 
part of the story was written, forgave the 
ultra-liberality of her politics for the sake of 
the pleasures of her society, and repaid her 
denunciations of his own meanness by re- 
plenishing her purse to the extent of £400, 





Mr. Hili’s house, ‘ positively the last appear- | 


Hill, teeming with perspiration, arrived to | 


Irish barrister, stood sponsor for her, and in | 


| which Stockdale disbursed for the copyright. 


| Long before this, however, Miss Owenson had 
| won her way into the most aristocratic cireles, 
although of a different caste and colour from 
| those to which Lord Castlereagh belonged. Mr. 
| Fitzpatrick’s narrative of Kobert Owenson’s 
rollicking, shifty, and adventurous life from 
play-house to play-house—his vicissitudes and 
eventual ruin—the early struggles of his 
child—and the once happy home of both 
chilled by death and poverty—is honestly and 
‘unreservedly told, and possesses a painful 
interest. ‘That Miss Owenson appeared for 
some time upon the stage, there can be little 
| doubt: in 1798 we find her patronised by 
Fontaine, a dancing master, and shortly 
afterwards engaged as governess in the family 
of Mr. Fetherston of Bracken Castle. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick prints a letter from one of her 
| pupils at this period, which contains some 
| interesting reminiscences of her daily habits, 
and cacoethes scribendi. Passing from this 
| gloomy epoch in Miss Owenson’s life to her 
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literary career, we may remark that her first 
volume of poems, printed in the year 1801, was 
inscribed tothe Countessof Moira, whose friend- 
ship and patronage were invaluable to the young 
authoress; but although she published ‘* The 
Heiress of Desmond,” and “‘ The Novice of St. 
Dominic,” previous to the a of ** The 
Wild Irish Girl,” it was only then that her 
fame as a novelist was established. The work 
ran through seven editions in less than two 
years, although those who turn to its es hOW 
are inclined, perchance, to marvel at the 
peculiarity of taste which led to so prosperous a 
consummation. It must be acknowledged, 


however, that the field chosen was a fresh and | 


a novel one, and that the subject was handled 
with considerable artistic skill. The style, no 


doubt, may be pompous and exaggerated, the | 
incidents improbable though romantic, the | 
learning intrusive, and the sentiments high- | 


flown and overdone. But these were more 
venial faults in that day than they would bein 
this; and, at all events, they were overridden 
and more than atoned for by the portraiture of 
the spirited Glorvina, and by the hearty and 


dashing national tone which was just then be- | 


coming fashionable, and which ran through 
every page of the book. Ireland was then 
igh ascendancy party, and, although various 
orts were made from time to time to break it 


up or conquer it, still it kept its hold, whatever | 


Government might be in office, and preserved 
its influence by the same spirit of unity and 
mysterious affiliation which renders Irish Con- 
servatism powerful while we write. With a 

ing disregard of consequences, the young 
novelist threw herself into the Liberal ranks, 
and was content to bear the pelting of the piti- 
less (press) storm which greeted her appearance, 
since she felt that she was sure of the sympathy 
and support of those who agreed with her in 
sentiment, and who had the power to popular- 
ise her labours and protect herself. The abuse 
lavished on her was too indiscriminate to be 


just, and her critics enlisted the humanity | 


rather than the distaste of their readers by at- 
tacking, not her book, but her person. With 
the popular feeling of her countrymen 
high in her favour, and supported, moreover, 
by the countenance and friemdehip of the ablest 
of her contemporaries, so far from quailing be- 
neath the storm she had raised, she delighted 
in raising it to a hurricane. She wrote herself 
down, indeed, as a persecuted woman ; but it 
is easy to see that she enjoyed the persecution 
amazingly, and whenever it flagged, had always 
some gentle stimulant at hand to raise it to 
storm-pitch again. 

The great success of the ‘ Wild Irish Girl” 
showed her where her strength lay, and natur- 
ally induced her to try a second venture on the 
same ground. She went prudently to work, 
however, and during the composition of 
**O’Donnell,” appears to have sought diligently 
for materials for its construction. In general 
style it is certainly an improvement on its pre- 
decessor; and, although her Irishmen are 
somewhat ** dramatic ” and overdone, still in the 
spirit of her chiefs and the whim and rollicking 

liery of her kernes, she is tolerably true to 
nature. However, inconceptionof character and 
finish of details, she is unquestionably in- 
ferior to her great contemporary, Maria Edg- 
worth, who never allows her portraiture to 
degenerate into extravagance, and who is still, 
to our minds, to be looked upon as the most 
correct delineator of Irish national character 
that has yet appeared. There is another class, 
however, whose foibles and weaknesses Lady 
Morgan has touched with a very artistic hand. 
Her fashionable ladies and gentlemen in 


looked upon as the peculiar possession of the | 





‘**Q’Donnell,” as well as ‘‘ Florence M‘Carthy,” 
are maryellously well done; and, although she 
disclaims all attempts at individuality, her 
“models” must have been most carefully 
selected, and are worked up with great dramatic 
skill. 

Of Sydney Owenson’s marriage with Surgeon 
Morgan, and how she came to be Miladi, we 
learn :— 

“The popular Duke of Richmond invited the 
authoress and Mr. Morgan to one of the private balls 
at the Viceregal Court. His Excellency, in the 
course of alounging conversation with Miss Owenson, 
playfully alluded to the matrimonial report which 
had begun to be bruited about, and expressed a 
hope to have the pleasure, at no distant day, of 

congratulating her on her marriage. ‘The rumour 
respecting Mr. Morgan’s dénouement, she replied, 
‘may or may not be true; but this I can at least, 
| with all candour and sincerity, assure your grace, 
that I shall remain to the last day of my life in 
single blessedness, unless some more tempting 
inducement than the mere change from Miss 
| Owenson to Mistress Morgan be offered me.” The 
| hint was taken, and Charles, Duke of Richmond, in 
virtue of the powers of his office, knighted Surgeon 
Morgan upon the spot.” 

| The marriage took place, January 20th, 
| 1812. In comnection with it Mr. Fitzpatrick 
| relates an interesting, though painful incident, 


| which Sir J. Emerson Tennent, author of the 

pular work on Ceylon, communicated to 
aim. Writing to Mr. Fitzpatrick, Sir Emerson 
says :— 

“One great tie between her and my family was 
the affection with which she regarded a mutual 
friend, many years dead, the late Major Crossley of 
| Glenburn, near Belfast. And on the occasion I am 

now alluding to, Lady Morgan, during dinner, told 
_ me for the first time the story of their early intimacy. 
| Major Crossley’s family lived at Lisburn, where she 
| became acquainted with him, when her father was on 
one of his professional tours in the north of Ireland. 
She was then very young, and Crossley, who was 
younger still, became so attached to her as to offer 
marri She told me she would have accepted 
him at once, but that neither of them could boast of 
possessing a single shilling, and the result was a 
prospective engagement, to be realised only so soon 
as means were apparent for their future subsistence. 
To devise this, she suggested as a career, that an 
application should be made to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for a cadetship in the Indian army, and as 
Crossley’s family had some local claims, their 
request was successful, and he was speedily appointed 
to a regiment in the Presidency of Madras. 
The correspondence continued for some years; 
though so interruptedly that a considerable sus- 
pension took place, during which the lady’s position 
and prospects had been uniformly rising, and her 
marriage was at length solemnised with Sir Charles 
Morgan, the ceremony having taken place at Baron's 
Court, the residence of Lord Abercorn, in the County 
of Tyrone. On the morning of the wedding, the post 
arrived before the procession to the church, and the 
sister of the bride took charge of her letters for Miss 
Owenson. These she opened on her return to the 
house ; and amongst them was one from Crossley, ac- 
counting for his long silence by the anxieties of a 
period of uncertainty, which had now ended by his 
receiving some promotion in the army, and a staff 
appointment in the serviee of the Nizam. This was 
the long-looked for point in his career, and having 
at last attained independence, he wrote to claim the 
performance of their early engagement, and propose 
an immediate union. The old lady told me this 
little novel—her animation heightened, at once by 
the romance and the reality of the story, and its 
recollection is enhanced to me by this having been 
one of the liveliest, as it was the last, interview I 
ever had with Lady Morgan. ” 

In 1839 Lady Morgan changed her home 
from Kildare Street, Dublin, to William Street, 
Hyde Park, London, and at once became re- 
proached with being herself a member of the 
class of absentees, which her works had so 

| repeatedly denounced; but Lady Morgan 





replied dryly that the only territorial possession 
she ever had in Ireland was the tenant-farm of 
a drawing-room balcony, worked for raising 
annual crops of mignonette. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
follows the authoress to London, and intro- 
duces us to that pleasant little boudoir of which 
80 many wits, scholars, savans, and even states- 
men, still retain a grateful recollection. 
Indeed, the Voltaires and La Rochefoucaults 
would almost as soon have thought of desert- 
ing the rueile of the Hétel de Rambouillet, as 
Lady Morgan's distinguished friends of 
absenting themselves from her sparkling and 
memorable réwnions. Of Lady Morgan’s 
guests, Mr. Fitzpatrick has given us many 
memorials, some of them exceedingly charac- 
teristic and racy. Until in by the 
decline of his mental and bodily strength, 
Horace Smith continued to be a frequent 
visitor to the gifted lady's conversazioni. It is 
interesting to trace in the following lines—now 
first published—the resurrectional flashes of 
that genius which fifty years ago surprised the 
British public in the ‘“ Rejected Addresses.” 
“TO LADY MORGAN. 

“ O dear Lady Morgan, this pain in the organ 

Of sound, that the doctors call Larynx, 

Is a terrible baulk to my walk and my talk, 

While my pen its extremity ne'er inks. 
“ All this I don’t mind, but one pang lurks behind, 

Nay, it sticks in my gizzard and kidney : 

Tho’ I know it’s not sage, I'm transport 

*Cause I can't be transported to Sydney! 
“ When my daughters come back from your dwelling, alack 

What lots of facetie they can tell us! 

While I, within clutch of a feast I can’t touch, 

Am condemned to the tortures of Tantalus. 


* When last you came here, you had illness severe, 
Now J must call in the physician ; 
We would meet, but the more we're disposed (what a bore!) 
The greater’s our indisposition. 
“O Morgan and Fate! do not bother my pate 
With this Fata Morgana probations, 
If ye can’t make we well, rob Sir Charles of his spell, 
And his spouse of her rare fascinations. 
“ HORATIO SMITH. 
“ (digrotus).” 

There are many similar jeux d'esprit in the 
book, which, had we space, we should gladly 
quote for the reader's delectation. The speci- 
mens of Lady Morgan's table talk, which Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has gathered, are very good in their 
way, and exhibit not a little of the tact which 
through life had been a speciality with her :— 

“Tf a friend complimented her on her looking so 
much better, she would reply, ‘ Perhaps I am better 
rouged than usual.’ A lady who was wont to 
indulge in insincere smiles of ignity, once said, 
‘Dear Lady Morgan, how lovely your hair is—how 
do you preserve its colour ?’—‘ By dyeing it, my 
dear; I see you want the recipe. Lady Morgan 
disliked to be ecross-questioned about her writings, 
and recoiled from the topic as ‘shoppy.’ A certain 
pompous lady of the pen, who frequently questioned 
Lady Morgan as to what she was doing, and where 
she got her ‘ facts,’ asked one evening, when Miladi 
was very brilliant and entertaining, her authority 
for some fact in ‘Italy.’ Twisting her large green 
fan, and flashing upon the querist the full blaze of 
her lustrous eyes, she replied, ‘We all imagine our 
facts, you know—and then happily forget them ; 
it is to be hoped our readers do the same.’ ” 

We conclude as we began, by saying that 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has given us a very pleasant 
and well-written book, wonderfully accurate 
in its details, and neatly balanced between 
history and memoir, with a happy sprinkling 
of well-told anecdotes to relieve the dryness of 
both. He is one of those biographers who 
delight in difficulties, and seems always discon- 
tented until he can hunt the loose assertions 
of others into a corner, and reduce them to 
positive facts. Regarding him as an author, 
who has chosen his subdivision of literary 
labour, and has all the requisites to enable 
him to take a foremost stand amongst those 
who cultivate the portion he has selected, we 
have an ardent hope that he will not desist from 
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his exertions, and that we may hereafter meet 
him on a broader and more comprehensive 


field, where his talents and industry will | 


have full play, with the certainty of adequate 
reward. 





THE ST. GEORGE'S RIOTS.* 


Tae Sunday amusements of the East London 
mob are beginning to be presented to us ina new 


| is put before us by Mr. nat Allen swaggering 


| ishing on high the Bishop’s license amid the | Now all this connivance of a Cabinet 
| irreverent cheers of his unrebuked supporters. i 
| It is much to be regretted that, as oecurred in | 


Office, appended to this letter, shows how 
into a pulpit, which, as the Court of Queen’s the former has appealed, and appealed im vain, 
Bench subsequently decided, he had no right | to have his church protected from such acts of 
whatever at that time to occupy, and brand- | desecration as we shrink from specifyi . 
inister 
|at the acts of a mob, bad as it is in itself, 
may be the stepping-stone to something 
the debate on Lord Dungannon’s motion, | still more alarming. When the Gordon riots 


| strictures on Mr. Allen’s general character | began, Lord Mansfield spoke of them as “a 


aspect. Having passed from the atmosphere of | 
the police-courts to that of Parliament, they | 


have now begun to create a literature of their 
own. Every week the highly-eruptive volcano 


of Whitechapel throws up two or three | 


nem estoy and from these we now select one 
or review. We have chosen it—first, as con- 
taining a succinct account of these disturbances, 
and secondly, as the work of one of the 
“best abused” persons of the day, who has 


| convincing than that 


indubitably a right to be heard in his own de- | 


fence. It is fair to add that the style and tone 
of the letter give it every claim to attentive 
consideration. 

It is happily not requisite for us to recapitu- 
late the details of outrage. Week after week, 
right-thinking people have been sickened to 
read of the furious excesses of the rabble—of 
clergymen hounded through the streets, or 
pelted in the pulpit—of services drowned by 
the howling of intoxicated dogs and other more 
responsible brutes—of a mob triumphant and 
unimpeded making the church re-echo with 
their fearful curses, and the yet more hideous 
profanity of their doxologies. These, and the 
thousand other revolting circumstances which 
have accompanied them, we shall not now 
notice. Our intention is briefly to pass in 


should have been very frequently mixed up | slight i larity ;” before many hours were 


a 
with the immediate questions in hand. However over, Let Mansfield was flying from the 


pertinent such an inquiry may have been to | rioters by the light of his own hea | house. 
Mr. King’s original protest against his | SirG. C. Lewisis understood to befond of classical 
election as lecturer, it is now simply | precedents. We would suggest that Claudius 


irrelevant. We are only concerned with the Lysias probably differed from St. Paul at 
way in which he has acted during the riots, least as widely as the Home Secretary from the 
and we cannot help observing that far more Rector of St. George’s; yet he did not think it 
“testimonial from n to “ go on refining ” about outrages, 
those beneficed clergymen” which the Bishop and leave the rabble to dissect the Apostle. 
of London seems to think irrefragable | But then Claudius Lysias was a benighted 
evidence of the cardinal virtues, would have heathen, and had no ulterior views on the six- 
been one single circumstance to show that pounders of Jerusalem. 

he had in the slightest degree striven to repress | The same timorous weakness has disgraced 
or even to discountenance these disturbances. | all the authorities: Sir Richard Mayne supplies 


| We remember, indeed, hearing of one of his | homilies in lieu of policemen; Mr. Yardley sug- 


review the conduct of the chief actors in these | 


unfortunate transactions. 

First for Mr. Bryan King. It is brutal to 
kick a man who is down—more especially 
when he is down under the feet of a savage 
tabble—so we feel a certain difficulty in speak- 
ing of him as we are fairly beund todo. But 
if ever the wrong man was in the wrong 
place, he is. Though doubtless sincere and 
earnest, he might have learnt from most clever 
children morethan he seems to haveever guessed 
respecting the right way in which to deal with 
his difficult parish. Ritualism, to an extent 
which Belgravia had never attained, bloomed 
forth for the evangelisation of the ‘down 
Easters.” It has failed—and ninety-nine 
clergyman out of any hundred of Mr. 
King’s own party could have vaticinated 
such a failure beforehand. England has many 
instances of High as well as Low Churchmen 
doing noble and successful work among the 
masses ; but in no one of them has that success 
been obtained by the premature introduction 
of an unappreciated ceremonial. The fact is, 
that the sternly practical character of the 
national mind renders it jealously sensitive 
with regard to all changes that seem to savour 
of formalism, of ostentation, or (as in the case 
of vestments) of personal vanity. Justice, 
however, bids us to remember that deplorable 
as was Mr. King’s error, it was, after all, an 
error of judgment, and that few errors have 
been more cruelly expiated, or (as the readers 
of this letter will see) more fully or frankly 
acknowledged. 

But if poor Mr. King intoning the Litany 
in a green stole does not represent the very 
acme of judicious discretion, a picture infinitely 
more discreditable to the Church of England 
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(Lendon : 


sermons concluding with a whining appeal to | gests apologies when he ought to impose con- 
his auditors to leave the church quietly, “for | victions. In fact, had Messrs. Sayers and 
the sake of that blessed man, the Bishop of | Heenan announced that their encounter would 
London.” Had a Cecil or a Daniel Wilson— | take place at St. George’s immediately after the 
or many a living ornament of the Evangelical Second Lesson, there is very little doubt that it 


party—been in Mr. Allen’s place, we rather 
fancy they would have exhorted their congre- 
gation to abstain from a great sin for the sake 
of One yet more blessed than Bishop Tait, and 
would have spoken some burning words to en- 
force that reverence to God’s house on which 
all theological sections are agreed. But through- 
out the whole wretched business there is no 
feature more melancholy than this—that it 


| never seems to have entered Mr. Allen’s mind 


that, circumstanced as he was, the first duty 
ofa Christian gentleman was, by manly protests 
and energetic action, to dissociate himself from 
the miserable ruffians with whom his name was 
a rallying-cry and his cause a pretext. 

Of the parochial authorities we need say 
little. The facts brought forward in this letter 
sufficiently show how remarkably eat 
have been the exertions of the belauded 
Churchwarden Thompson, whose principal 
notion of keeping order seems to have been to 
expel the rector’s supporters, and let the 
rioters have their innings undisturbed— 

** Quid immerentis hospites vexas, canis, 

Ignarus adversum lupos 7" 
His fellow-vestrymen may, we suppose, be 
taken as rather superior specimens of the 
sensitive Protestantism of the East-end, and 
it must not be forgotten that their debates 
have been varied by such amenities as styling 
the rector ‘‘an obstinate devil,” and that on 
one occasion, when a statute of William and 
Mary was cited at the police-court, several of 
their number greeted with frantic yellings 
what they supposed to be an allusion to the 
days of Popish tyranny. 


But whatever excuses may be made for an | 


ignorant Whitechapel publican, will hardly 
apply to the eccentricities of Sir G. C. Lewis. 
In the very crisis of the riots—when the 
devilry of the rabble had reached its most 
appalling pitch—the Home Secretary could 
find no more fitting work than that of protest- 
ing against the term “ outrage” being applied 
to their conduct : indeed it was only the urgent 
remonstrance of a large body of clergy and 
laity of all parties—headed by such men as Mr. 
Maurice and Dean Trench—that induced him 
to refrain from altogether withdrawing the 
police, and delivering church and clergy over 
to the tender mercies of the mob. The corres- 
pondence between Mr. King and the Home 





would have escaped all interruption, and con- 
cluded with an enthusiastic doxology. 

There is yet one other person to whose con- 
duct we must advert, though we do so with 
some regret. Has the Bishop of London acted 
in this matter in a way altogether worthy of 
himself? We fear not. Undertaking the office 
of mediator, he was at least bound to see 
'that Mr. King obtained his quid pro quo, 
| in a cessation of violence on the part of the 
rabble and an increase of vigilance on that of 
the authorities. Such a course, however, he 

did not see fit to take, and by his censures on 
Mr. King, and his petty acts of discourtesy— 
|e. g., the removal of the hangings and choir- 
| stalls—has positively encouraged the mob in 
their work. Bishop Tait seems to have fallen 
|into the same mistake with other eeccle- 
| siastical and civil dignitaries, in assuming the 
| mob to be entirely in the right, and in assign- 
|ing that infallibility which the Church of 
| England denies to a general council, to the 
| theologians of Whitechapel, and the delicate 
| damsels of Rateliff Highway. t 
Into the theological aspects of the question, 
| it is not the province of this journal to enter, 
| We have contemplated it simply from the 
point of view which most educated and decent 
people must occupy. How, we ask in conclusion, 
| and when, are these Saturnalia of infidelity to 
lend? The matter is no longer, if it ever were, 
lone of religions feeling. The spirit which 
| weekly desecrates St. George's is simply the 
| old spirit of Clootz aad Robespierre, the spirit 
which dressed up ruffians in sceptre and cope, 
| and enthroned a prostitute on the altar of 
Notre Dame. But it is rather a perilous spirit 
to evoke, and perhaps those who have failed to 
| repress it now, may in their turn, and to their 
own cost, find it a very troublesome one to 


lay. 








SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Various works of interest have recently 
appeared, illustrating what forms a subject of 
suggestive thought, not only to the antiquarian 
or man of letters, but also to the ethnologist 
and constitutional lawyer—namely, the dis- 
tinctive national peculiarities of Scotland com- 





* Sketches of Early Scotch History and Progress. By Cosmo 
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Innes. (Edinburgh: E nd Douglas.) 
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pared with those of England. Of lively interest, 
as illustrating, by homely anecdote and dialectic 
peculiarity of speech and thought, Scottish 
manners of the last century, is a little work, 
which has within a few months reached a 
sixth edition—that of Dean Ramsay. Good 
service was done lately by Mr. Patterson, who 
published a work laying down clearly and 
instructively the distinctive features of English 
and Scottish law, whether the differences be of 
pope or of mere detail and legal phraseo- 
ogy. We have before us ‘ Sketches,” as they 
are unpretentiously denominated, being lectures 
read to a class of students of history in the 
University of Edinburgh, in which Mr. C. 
Innes is a distinguished professor, as well as 
enjoying high fame for legal and antiquarian 


Some of the remarks in his preface are note- 
worthy, as laying down distinctly the true 
method in which history should be studied. 
No compendious abstract, no translation or 
abridgment, nothing but access at once to the 
fountainhead, is recommended by the worthy 
Professor. But books are not all. Look to the 
real evidence, as the lawyerscallit. A people 
are to be judged, when existing, by their in- 
stitutions and laws—by the cultivation of their 
soil—by their literature—by their achievements 
in science and art—by what they have done for 
civilisation and the happiness of the world. 
‘When such can be seen, instruction is derived 
by tracing them up through history to their 
source. When a peoplelike the ancient Romans 
have discppeared, we can only go for a living 
picture to the ruins of Rome, or Herculaneum, 
or Pompeii. 

Of the ten chapters of which the book is 
composed, the first two are introductory of the 
subject—tracing up the great stream of modern 
civilisation before the little tributary branch 
flowing through the Scottish valleys is reached. 
Those familiar with the text-book of M. 
Guizot on the “ Civilisation of Europe,” will 
anticipate the ideas with which our author in- 
troduces his subject. Modern political society 
is viewed as commencing with the era of 
Charlemagne—the virtue and energy of the 
Gothic race, civilised through Christianity, 
replacing the decaying and corrupted in- 
fluence of the Roman system. Yet the 
Jaws and constitution of Rome, surviving 
most distinctly in the various municipal or 
burgh towns of Europe, supplied an organi- 
sation of which civilisation could avail it- 
self, though they failed, when cut off from 
Rome, to furnish such a bond of patriotic 
union as of itself could join society. Our 
author, like Guizot, does not undervalue the 
aid of the church, in those early ages, to 
modern civilisation. He quotes the words of 
the French statesman, a Protestant and true 
eared ‘“* Humanly s ing, it was the 

istian church that saved Christianity,” and, 
we may add, which saved society from relapsing 
into its original elements of barbarism. We 
may Observe in the livirg picture Mr. Innes 
gives us, the dress, personal appearance, and 
court of Charlemagne ; and in an appendix to 
the volume is printed a capitular, as it is called— 
a charter of Regulations De Villis Imperialibus, 
of the year 812, printed from Peitz (Monumenta 
Germanizx hisiovica)—which amply illustrates 
the wisdom and systematic order of that great 
ruler, in matters which often were thought be- 
neath the attention of mighty conquerors. 

The second chapter leads us more directly to 
the special subject of these “ Sketches,” through 
the stream of early English civilisation. The 
remains of the Romans as influencing British 
institutions are alluded to; and the character 
of the Normans, both as the ancient free and 
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gallant Vikings of the north, and then the 
more peaceful and polished possessors of a pro- 
vince of France ; the character of the Danes and 
Saxons—the four composite elements of the 
English nation—are briefly though clearly 
presented to our notice. Britain, of course, 
originally was Christianised through Rome ; 
but when, after the storm of Saxon Paganism 
had oyerspread the land, Augustine was again 
sent over from Rome to convert our forefathers, 
he failed to win the bishops of the ancient 
British Church, who still kept alive the flicker- 
ing flame of Christianity, to complete subjec- 
tion to the monopolising church of St. Peter. 
Before the Norman Conquest of England, 
Anglo-Saxon and Scottish influences had 
exerted on each other reciprocating effects. 
As early as the beginning of the eighth century, 
Edwin King of Northumbria had given his 
name to the modern Scottish capital. 

In introducing the proper subject of his 
work in the third chapter, our author properly 
considers that much apology is not required for 
claiming attention for that part of European 
| policy developed in his country. “It is not 
the mere size, or power, or population of a 
nation, which gives it a prominent place in the 
history of mankind. Though Scotland has 
failed to create and perfect art, there is much 
in the immortal thoughts preserved in its 
language and the principles and feelings de- 
veloped in its history, which cause it to be re- 
garded with sympathy over the civilised world, 
even as great as what falls to many countries 
of the greatest political importance.” Whether 
we think, with the author of the essays on 
‘** Ultimate Civilisation,” that the distinctive 
peculiarities of the three nations which now 
compose these islands are not likely soon to 
coalesce, but that they will continue to act and 
re-act beneficially on each other, or whether 





we think, with many politicians and consti- 
tutional theorists, that the increased facilities 
|of intercourse and the present centralising 
| tendencies will merge the somewhat pro- 
| vincial feeling of Scotland and of Ireland 
| into the English system, there is much that 
| is interesting to be learnt in considering the 
| subject, even within the comparatively nar- 
|row limits of these pages. The earliest 
| charters of the Scottish kings commence, so far 
| as historic record in writing goes, about the 
| year 1100. Theoldest collection of laws, about 
| the middle of the thirteenth century, exhibits a 
strange intermixture of the laws of the two 
kingdoms, England and Scotland. Looking at 
Scotland, then, about the year 1100, we find 
the dominions of the Scottish king consisting 
of several states, recently amalgamated. One 
hundred and fifty years before, Malcolm I. of 
Scotland had obtained recognition of his rights 
| to the kingdom of Cambria, part of which was 
the modern Cumberland, a circumstance which 
as the reader of history is aware gaye rise to the 
bloody wars and disputes that culminated in 
the time of the first Edwards and Robert the 
Bruce. Macbeth reigned about 1940, atime, 
contrary to the general popular opinion, of 
justice and prosperity, apart, of course, from 
the means by which he obtained the throne. 
After this subsisted a strong and enduring con- 
nection with England, though in the midst of 
unsettled times and bloody wars. (The queen 
of Henry I. of England was ‘“ Mold the god 
quen who gaf him couseile to luf his folc,” the 
daughter of Malcolm and Margaret of Scotland, 
who represented the line of the ancient Saxon 
monarchs. ) 

Before we come to consider the reign of 
Dayid I., the founder of the law as well as of 
\the church of Scotland, one of the great 


| builders of the fabric of civilisation, put by our 





author on a par in this view with Alfred and 
Charlemagne, an interesting subject offers 
itself in the ancient church of Scotland. What 
ecclesiastical scholar at least has not heard of 
St. Columba and St. Ninian? the former the 
dweller in the monastery of Iona, and converter 
of the modern Picts; the latter, who from 
Rome introduced Christianity among the 
southern Picts, at the see of Whithern (in 
Latin Candida Casa), called so from the church 
he there built of stone, marking thereby a stage 
of progress in the practice of the ancient 
Britons. Successors of St. Columba taught 
the faith in Northumberland. Lindisfarne, 
where olan and his brethren taught, was the 
Iona of the eastern coast. At this time the 
distinction had not arisen between the secular 
clergy and the regular monastic orders. The 
former, in Scotland, in no ways subjected to 
the power of the Pope of Rome, was, as is sup- 
posed, the ancient Culdees. Lines of the poet 
Campbell, we think, give us an allusion to 
them :— 
“ The pure Culdees were ancient priests of God, 
Ere yet the soil by foot of Saxon monk was trod.” 

We are not sure that Mr. Innes has done 
justice to the memory of these early Fathers, 
though, of course, from the obscurity in which 
they are wrapped, we cannot object to the 
Roman Catholic view being taken with regard 
tothem. They did not observe the rules of 
celibacy, and have been claimed as Protestants. 

Themostelaborateaccountin these ‘‘ Sketches” 
is that given of the policy of King David, abused 
by many as superstitious, front his large endow- 
ment of the church, ‘A sore saint for the 
crown,” but eulogised by our author as the 
‘* Scottish Justinian,” in three chief aspects—as 
“founder of the church, of the burgh towns, 
and generally the introducer of English and 
civilised manners. He reigned from 1124 to 
1153. In his reign, and previously, many 
Normans and Saxons from the south had 
established themselves and become a large part 
of the nobility and landed proprietors of 
Scotland, a circumstance which greatly 
influenced the Scottish wars of independence. 





One hundred and fifty years later, David 
Northumberland, till he lost 
| his English territories at the Battle of 
|the Standard, in 1138. He suppressed, as 


\far as possible, the Culdees, endowing 
| vulgar monastic orders largely instead. 


|Our author says that much of the lands 
| given to them was not really the property of 
the crown, and that we can hardly tell 
whether it was cultivated. He defends the 
policy as necessary to introduce agricultural 
improvement ; and, what is of more moment in 
a social point of view, as what led through the 
agency of the church, in which the burghs also 
co-operated, to enfranchisement of the serfs. He 
introduced great officers of the crown, a chan- 
cellor and justiciary. Great progress took place 
in feudal and hereditary institutions: we shall 
notice the tenure of land in ing of the 
constitutional history. The king’s household 
was regulated in this and subsequent reigns; a 
payment shortly after for a gardener marks a 
step in advance, though, on the other hand, 
the articles of diet, even down to the reign of 
the Jameses, do not show much, according to 
modern ideas. French wines, of course, show 
refinement ; but what shall we say, among 
other strange food, as to the rations of seal, 
dimidium phoce? A chapter is devoted to 
noticing the vestiges of ancient law, as begin- 
ning to be settled between David's reign and 
the era of the Bruces. ‘They did not greatly 
differ from Anglo-Saxon institutions. There 
was much the same system as to criminal law : 
ordeals and compurgators, and the a#stimatio 
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capitis, according to rank, in case of slaughter. 
The Celtic law of succession prevailed, accord- 
ing to what in Ireland is called the law of 
Tanistry, depending on descent from a common 
ancestor. The brother of a deceased chief was 
selected to manage in the case of an infant son, 
and during the life of the chief was recognised 
as his successor or Tanist. We cannot enter on 
the legal differences involved in the dispute 
for the crown between Balliol and Bruce about 
1290; but much turned on the point, whether 
the king’s brother or the king’s son stood really 
nearest to the common stock. 

Chapter VI., on the laws, which we have 
briefly noticed, stands between the two chap- 
ters on burghs, and on the ancient constitu- 
tion; but we prefer considering the one directly 
introductory of the other, though the burghs 
never assumed the infiuence in Scotland which 
they did in England, in asserting liberty and 
checking the encroachments of the crown or of 
the nobles. In all countries—Spain, Germany, 
and in France even, for a time—the remains of 
the old Roman municipia cherished freedom. 
In Scotland a germ of union existed, though 
never sufficiently —— which does not 
occur elsewhere, and which even remains to this 
day. There early arose an annual Convention 
of Burghs, which still meets to discuss matters 
of political interest, and the rudiments of this 
were distinct before the year 1300. William 
the Lion, the successor of David, granted 
several charters; and the principal points at that 
early stage to be noted, were that independent 
corporations were established to manage their 
own affairs ; and also, as regards personal free- 
dom, that any one living in them for a time 
could assert it against a territorial lord. 
Several of the Scottish towns had what resem- 
bled the Hanseatic League of Germany. 

The constitution of the Scottish Parliament 
is one, from its similarity as well as diversity, 
of great interest to the English constitutional 
lawyer. In the continental states, the king 
rendered himself despotic, overthrowing, as in 
Spain, opposition, or, as in France, making 
Parliaments the mere registrars of his decrees. 
The rise of the middle class and early power 
given to it over the national purse, saved the 
English constitutional liberty, aided by what 
did not take place in Scotland—the early sepa- 
ration of the two Houses. Would Scottish 
liberty, apart from English connection, have 
survived the defects caused by all the estates 
voting together in Parliament, and the institu- 
tion of the *‘ lords of the articles,” which the 
kings converted into an irresponsible committee 
for checking discussions ? The speculation is 
an interesting one. Mere reasoners on consti- 
tutional principles will generally say ‘* No ;” 
those who say ‘“ Yes,” will have to do so 
chiefly on the ground that the maintenance of 
Protestantism and the enlightened principles 
of inquiry prevailing at the Reformation, would 
have counteracted defects owing to which other 
nations lost their liberties. 

We can merely note two or three principles 
of the Scottish Parliament. The name was 
first used in 1292, twenty years after it was in 
England. We have evidence from 1314 that 
the representatives of burghs formed part of the 
estates, which all sat together. In a famous Par- 
liament of Bruce, in 1326, supplies were granted 
by the earls, barons, burgesses, and free tenants. 
The tenure of land was, according to the feudal 
theory, derived from the crown, without the 
many incidents and changes introduced in Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. Every estate was held by 
an immediate vassal of the crown, and of them 
was originally formed the king’s court, the 
germ of Parliament. It was long before re- 
presentation of these wasintroduced. We can- 





not stop to show how the judicial power was 
organised and developed. We have mentioned 
the “ lords of the articles,”"—a peculiar feature 
of the Scottish constitution. A small body 
was chosen from the clergy, the nobility, 
officersof state, small barons, and commissioners 
of burghs, to deliberate and decide on what 
matters should be brought before Parliament. 
The king, of course, could easily get a majority, 
and prevent any subject that he disliked from 
being discussed. So inimical was this plan 
to free discussion, that, at the accession 
of William and Mary, it was unhesitatingly 
abolished. 

The next most important subject of conside- 
ration, to which a chapter is devoted, is the 
ancient language and literature of Scotland. 
Before the Norman Conquest, the speech of 
Northumbria differed greatly from that of 
southern and western England, and in the 
transition of English speech from grammatical 
Saxon into rude unformed English, the north 
kept a peculiar and distinct dialect. This 
Dorie, as it may be called, extended to the 
Lothians ; and when Northumberland became 
part of England, of course London was the 
model of speech from Land's End to the Tweed. 
Lothian and Saxon Scotland established what 
is known as ‘“* Scotch.” Notwithstanding our 
author constantly uses “ Scotch,” we prefer to 
write *‘ Scottish” for the adjective. Those who 
admit it at all, except in the questionable phrase 
of “the Scotch” as a people, for which we 
would rather use “‘ the Scots,” should peruse 
strictures on this grammatical error, written, 
we think, by Professor Aytoun. ‘To pass, how- 
ever, from this verbal criticism of Mr. Innes’s 
style, we see that the Scots used a genuine form 
of Teutonic speech. Barbour, contemporary 
with Chaucer, is to be characterised as writing 
in purer English of the time than that of the 
‘Canterbury Tales.” His famous poem of ** The 
Bruce,” is well known. As we cannot enumer- 
ate other writers, we quote a short specimen 
from his famed panegyric on Freedom, in the 
original words :— 

“At! fredeme is a noble thing! 
€ mayss* man to haifft liking ; 
all solace to man giffis ;§ 
at ess, that frely levys!” 

The two remaining chapters, the eighth and 
the tenth, are on early dress, manners, and 
comunerce, and on architecture. The connection 
between France, and at an early period with 
Holland, is shown by extracts from a merchant’s 
ledger from 1493 to 1503. 
merchant on commission for exports and im- 
ports, between Scotland and the Flemish ports 
chiefly. No great trade is shown, and it is a 
melancholy refiection that the opulence of 
Scotland in the time of the last Alexander, 
about 1300, and in the vigorous reign of Robert 
Bruce, greatly declined afterwards, and did not 
recover itself during the course of a subsequent 
century and a half. 

The stages of Scottish architecture are in- 
teresting to the antiquarian. Our author com- 
mences with the subterraneous dwellings which 
the early inhabitants disputed with wolves and 
bears. Then we have the strange, round, bell- 
shaped, circular buildings, known to those who 
study such subjects as the “ Picts’ Houses” of 
the north and west. There is much of detail 
as to them, though little satisfactory is clearly 
known, as well as of the castellated buildings 
of the magnates in after periods, into which we 
cannot follow our author. He laments that 






peasants, does not till a very late period afford 
means of tracking the gradual progress in 
their social condition. In taking leave of these 





* Makes. + Have. $ Gives, Anglo-Saxon, giffan. 





Lives, € Ease. 


“Sketches” of the early stages of the inhabitants 
of an integral part of Britain, who claim it ag 
the land 
““ Whose fountains sing of liberty 
As they dance down the dells,” 

we thank the writer for interesting pictures, 
and agree with his concluding remarks, that the 
changes he has indicated prove, with regard to 
the lower classes, that there has been, as to 
them, no retrogression, but an advance equal 
to that of higher ranks in society. 





HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN.* 


Tuts is not a book fer unreserved com- 
mendation. It is the production of two 
unmarried ladies — young we conclude, in- 
experienced we are sure—who may have 
wandered over Brittany to their mutual 
pleasure and profit, but have failed in conferring 
the like advantages on their readers. In spite 
of the many volumes of travel which are 
dedicated to Brittany, it would have been 
quite possible to have added another, for the 
land is replete with legendary lore and historic 
interest. We do not believe that any country 
can be so rifled of its treasures, as to leave 
nothing to be appropriated by a fresh comer, 
provided there is no lack of the requisite 
ability. But the traveller who wanders over 
well-trodden scenes, and is anxious to convey 
his impressions to the world, should be quite 
sure that his power of vision has detected some 





Haliburton was a | 


the temporary nature of the buildings of the | 


points which have escaped previous notice—or 
| that he possesses the rare gift of giving fresh 
| grace and significance to an old and used-up 
story. 
| We believe the ladies Madeline and Rosalind 
Wallace-Dunlop, when they affirm in the 
preface that their little book has “at least the 
merit of truth ;” but we fear they will 
thank us when we add, that this is almost the 
only merit we have discovered in its ; not 
that “‘ How we spent the Autumn” is altogether 
lifeless and insipid : the subject precludes suck 
| a result, and the evident enthusiasm and enjoy- 
| ment of the writers prevents it also. 
| somewhat chagrined at the annoyances incident 
| to travel—especially at being compelled on 
| several occasions to rise at five or six o'clock 
|in the morning—they appear to have been 
| much amused with their excursions 
| the country, and strive, after a lady-li 
| fashion, to amuse their readers also. 

We should like much to have seen the 
voyagers starting by the steamer from South- 
| ampton to Jersey with an infinite number of 
| boxes, “ not to mention Rese the parrot, two 

piping bullfinches, a cage full of canaries, and 
|a pony.” We conclude that this live stock 
| required, like its owners, change of air and 
| scene, but on reaching the island, the travelling 
| menagerie was landed and left. At Dinan 
| “ Mamma ” became alarmed at the prospect of 
| rough roads and dirty hotels, and therefore 
| pitched her tent there, while her adventurous 
| daughters, chaperoned by their aunt, Lady 
| Leslie, started forth to spend the autumn in a 
| more exciting fashion. We do not recommend 
/any of our readers, who propose making the 
same tour this year, to place this volume m 
their trunk as a “‘ Murray” to the neighbour- 
hood, but we do advise them to look at it 
| before starting, as they may gain some 
‘items of information which are worth know- 
ing. 





g 
| Wehave marked one or two for 
| quotation, which may, perhaps, contradict our 


strictures by leaving a favourable impression of 
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the volume. If so, it seems hardly generous to 
destroy the charm by remarking that our judg- 
ment of the book is formed from the whole, and 
not from the interest which may attach toa few 
isolated paragraphs. Here is the account of a 
convenient eustom which is observed by the 
girls of Josselin :— 

“The peasantry round Josselin retain their old 

dresses and customs in perfection; the girls, espe- 
cially, have a habit that would save much trouble 
were it introduced into more civilised circles. They 
appear on féte days in red under-petticoats, with 
white or yellow borders round them ; the number of 
these denotes the portion the father is willing to give 
his daughter; each white band, representing silver, 
betokens a hundred francs of rent; and each yellow 
band means gold, and stands for a thousand franes 
per year. Thus any young farmer who sees a face 
that pleases him, has only to glance at the trimming 
of the petticoat, to learn in an instant what amount 
of rent accompanies it.” 
This reminds us of Mrs. Gretton’s account of 
the young women in Ancona, who, when they 
have a lover, listen to his wooing at a prescribed 
distance, and busy themselves in plaiting their 
apron into small folds to serve as after-proof of 
having had av admirer. The fashions of love 
and courtship are as diversified as those of 
dress. The Breton girls have one strange mode 
of adornment, or rather disfigurement, of their 
persons, which must not pass unnoticed :— 

“One cannot wonder that Breton girls are glad 
to sell their hair, or get rid of it in any way; long 
locks must be a perfect nuisance to them, when 
eee sain as Se be v0 canateliy dnunded Sum 
Sight; they really seem to believe nature made a 
mistake in giving them such a useless ornameut. 
Most of them think it exceedingly immodest to 
show an atom of it in public, and fancy that such a 
display would lower their character for ever in the 
commune, and ruin their hopes of a good settlement.” 

The men, on the contrary, take a pride in 
their locks, and will weep like children when 
they are shorn on entering the army. Another 
peculiarity mentioned by the sisters, is the ab- 
surd fact that the travelled Bretons speak of 
every place as England where they have met 
with ishmen. One man, a sailor, asserted 
that he visited our island, but it turned 
out on closer inquiry that he had only been to 
Rio Janeiro ; while another of these wanderers 
laboured under the same delusion from having 
landed at Corfu. One more gleaning from the 
volume will probably satisfy our readers. It 
contains, besides a description of French man- 
ners, 2 curious piece of French gossip :— 

“ During the late progress of their Imperial Ma- 
jesties through Bevteien at no place ale toe Te- 
ceived with such demonstrations of pleasure as at 
Napoleonville. Nine hundred of the inhabitants 
went out on horseback to escort the royal visitors ; 
three hundred peasants in féte dresses, each with 
his wife mounted en croupe behind him, caracoled 
round, ing their clever little horses perform such 
antics that Empress Jaughed out loud. They 
presented a pony to the prince, of their own rearing, 
receiving in return the promise, that when the new 


church, to which the Emperor contributes 400,006 | if 


franes, is consecrated, the prince is to accompany his 
father to the ceremony, and is to ride on that pony. 
“The town has received some immunities from 
the authorities, which are regarded with envy by the 
neighbouring communes, who, though sullenly 
acquiescing in the present order of things, retain 
deep in their hearts a dogged devotion to the old 
regime, which nothing can shake. People constantly 
told us the Empress had gained for her husband 
Many partisans during her tour here, by the 
magic of her beauty alone. She distributed, wher- 
ever she went, numbers of gold crosses, watches, and 
earrings, to the farmers’ wives, accompanied by such 
tty speeches, and prettier smiles, that the toughest 
were melted; and the little prince, if he ever 
comes to reign over Bretagne. will probably owe as 
much to his mother's fair face as to his father’s 
astute policy. 


“We used to hear on all sides the most marvel- 
lous stories of the sayings and doings of the Princess 
B———. the Emperor's cousin, who has bought a 
very large tract of land in the neighbourhood, and 
is cultivating her cousin’s interests in Bretagne ; and 
being a strong-minded woman of peculiar habits, has 
rather astonished the public mind. People assert 
‘she has nothing of the woman about her but the 
petticoat ;’ ‘when she wears that,’ adds a bystander, 
‘which is not often.’ It appears that the princess 
is passionately fond of shooting, and when going to 
the chase she doffs her feminine attire, and with a 
masculine garb, thinks it necessary to adopt the bad 
habits of smoking and swearing. She stopped one 
night to change horses at our hotel, and rated the 
man who brought them so soundly, that he was quite 
subdued the next day. She has the reputation of 
being clever enough to aid the state councils consi- 
derably. She has taken great pains to win over the 
Chouans and wilder peasantry around her ; and they, 
finding themselves better paid and fed than at any 
former period of their lives, are willing, whenever 
sober, to shout as desired, ‘ Vive [Empereur !’ but 
when their hearts are opened by liquor, ‘ Vive Henri 
V? comes out naturally.” 

In closing our notice of this volume, we are 
reminded that after all it is expressly written 
for the benefit of ladies, so that it is just pos- 
sible that we may have judged harshly of 
a production so exclusively feminine. If it be 
80, we crave pardon ; and hand over these Wan- 
derings in Brittany to those who are more cap- 
able of appreciating their merits. 





ANNUAIRE DES DEUX MONDES.* 


Tue difficulty of ascertaining the exact nature 
and significance of facts in history, is sometimes 
in direct proportion to their nearness to the 
present time. If we are seized with a sudden 
desire to refresh our memory upon the subject 
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thrown away. We. have called the 

comprehensive, and it is eminently so.’ The po- 
litical and domestic history of every state 
in both hemispheres is given at a length 
proportioned to their respective importance. 
Those curious, if any such there be, about the 
Republic of Paraguay, will find themselves 
satisfied, equally with that more numerous body 
whose less cosmopolitan interest confines itself 
to matters nearer home. By way of historical 
introduction, a general survey is taken of the 
cabinets of the leading European States, their 
relation and attitude towards one another. 
Here a most plausible—in fact, only too plaus- 
ible—account is given of the conduct and 
policy of France during the negotiations which 
preceded the Italian war. We are at a loss to 
conceive how a moderation so unexampled, a 
disinterestedness so pure, a virtue so saintly, 
could ever have been misunderstood. This, we 
are bound to say, is the only portion of the 
work in which we can detect any undue bias ; 
the rest of it is written with a very exem 

impartiality. The writers endeavour, as far as 
possible, to represent the oe and judgment 
of the country on whose history they are for 
the time engaged, to be the fair mouthpiece of 
its official and popular voice, to set before us 
events in the light by which they would there 
be viewed. The narration is flowing and easy, 
pursuing the even tenor of its way unbroken by 
oratorical flights, or any attempt at elaborate 
composition ; and is su by a mass of 
documents, some of them embodied in the textand 
notes, and others printed in a valuable appen- 
dix. We may ken te the chapter which com- 
prises a sketch of the history of the last two 
parliamentary sessions, and of the state of 
parties in England, as an example of accuracy, 





of Magna Charta, or to dispel any haziness 
which may have arisen in our ideas as to the 


don,” nothing is more easy than to take down 
at once our Hume or Lingard, or some other 


exact effect of the “ Constitutions of Claren- | 


and of the just appreciation which the writers 
| have attained of the complicated motives ever 
| acting and re-acting upon the management of 
| internal affairs in a foreign country. 


| We have no intention of now entering upon 


such book of reference as always occupies a the thorny questions of politics; this is not the 
prominent place upon the shelves of every well | place todoso. But we shall give twoinstances, 
— — po oma Sat are pie ee as g comeraee * ae = = — 
oO ascertain what, for Instance, we y the | we have given wri € : the 
conditions of the last peace of Paris, or to | drawn tn the descriptions of the feelings of 
examine the articles of the convention at Villa- | passionate disappointment which were excited 
franca, it is by no means obvious whither _ in Italy by the news of the sudden armistice, 
must turn for information and relief. €\ and the signature of the preliminary agree- 
rough materials for knowledge are, indeed, | ment at Villafranca, and of the motives by 
scattered about in profusion, but the prospect | which the Emperor Napoleon was actuated in 
< sine. ey _ png files - . a concluding them ; the other, from the account 
0 : , or having suddenly to de- | of the way in which the feeble agitation in 
cide to which, out of innumerable sources, We | Savoy for annexation to France was first set 
will have recourse, is not always alluring. If, | in motion, and fanned to a feeble flame. Both 
rg ae tg ag sa emgage |r aged eo aang mer 
not ailogether ah imaginary one, as in | Italy, and wi w some additio 
it is not, we have a right to look upon the in- “a those doubtful transactions. ‘ This 
ventors and publishers of annual registers, | annexation-policy which M. de Cavour pursued 
chronicles, and so forth, as in a manner bene- | with such vigour and boldness, throws a vivid 
factors of mankind, ministering, as it will be light upon the abrupt and unexpected con- 
agreed they ba - err rena — —e - — bag nn F om 
we accord to them in their degree, the | saw clearly that he was carri 
title of benefactors, more especially must we do | than he had intended, that if he had dreamed 
so to the editors of the “ Sana des Deux | of the liberation of the whole of Italy, ber er 
Mondes.” We are not aware that there exists | never entered into his designs to give 0 
any annual publication which can be compared | the peninsula to Piedmont, and he did not 
to it for comprehensiveness of plan or ability in | believe that the precedents of French policy 
literary execution. We can scarcely expect | would permit him to constitute a powerful State 
any readers, however voracious their appetite | at the foot of the Alps, in possession at the same 
grind aay wns min a - about = | time of Venice a Cane These and “ae 
oi some thousand an pages on the | motives determin y ror to accelera’ 
oes of the last year. But we can assure | matters, to leave Austria in Italy, not to maka 
them that, should they feel inclined to do | for Piedmont, at the same time that he enlarged 
so, their time would be by no means | its frontiers, a position strong enough to give 





| it the power of choosing the alliance of Eng- 


* Annuaire des Deux Mondes, Histoire Général des Divers J “ me 
Etats. 1858-1859. Paris: Bureau de la Revue des Deux | land instead oj that of France. Thus the 
Mondes, Rue Saint-Benoit, 20; Londres: H. Baillitre, 219, 





Ege ate Tage tet ee ;, | armistice was concluded, thus the preliminaries 
Regent Street ; rthts : ‘ borough cae ; “Ti : 
Saaue Street; Barthes et Lowell, 14, Great Marlboroug of Villafraneca were signed. Venice was. once 
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again the price of a peace between the two | say, Venice—they would have been capitally | had not at the time of his 
| punished. 


t Catholic Powers; but in 1859 it must 


Under a régime of the greatest free- 


_— SS 





marriage with our 
| author's mother, gained even the first of those 


ve suffered far more cruelly in seeing itself | dom, what lot would not have been reserved in | honours which were afterwards so li 
sacrificed than in 1797, for if, at the time of | France for-a journal which demanded the dis- | bestowed on him. The mésalliance of one of 
Campo Formio, she was the ally of Austria, and | memberment of Alsace or Lorraine? To get | the Graniti with a “ wretched advocate,” was 


enemy of France, in this last campaign she 
invoked us with all her prayers, and compro- 
mised herself by dangerous demonstrations on | 


off for a confiscation, or suspension of six 
months—that is to say, the time for which the 
dictature lasted—is to be well out of it; and 







| 80 ungrateful to that family, that Luisa Granito 
| was declared an outcast, and treated with 
}scorn. Ricciardi, who is very proud of his 


the faith of that promise ‘that Italy should | we must confess that theSardinian Government, | father, although there seems to have existed 


be free to the Adriatic.’ Already the | 
news of the armistice had afflicted every | 
Italian heart with a lively disquietude; | 


invested with dictatorial power, could not have 
done less to prove to Europe that the King 
Victor Emmanuel did not as yet dream of 


little affection between them, relates with en- 
thusiasm his parent’s rapid career. He tells us 
that the ‘ wretched advocate,” having attained 


when the conditions of peace were known, no- | giving up to France the cradle of his race. In | the highest position at the Neapolitan bar, 
thing could equal the general stupefaction and | a word, the separatist agitation was not of became in 1806 Councillor of State, and three 
ief. Men recalled the solemn promises of the | itself so important as some discontented people | years afterwards Minister of Grace and Jus- 
peror, tried to reassure themselves by | would have made it. The mass of Savoyards | tice; whilst of the Graniti, once so numerous 
thinking that the definitive treaty could not | are by{nature indifferent and inert as to every-|a family, there remains now but a ~— 
possibly be in conformity with the prelimi-| thing that does not affect their immediate | branch, by no means distinguished, save for 
naries,” kc. And now we will pass for a few | interests; and that was what madethestrength their noble origin. 


moments over to Savoy: “For many years | of the clerical agitators, who found that they | 
Savoy would seem to have been guided by a| had only the liberal Lourgevisie of the towns to | a boy of delicate health and singular 


Sn most properly called clerical, whilst the 
iberals made daily fresh progress in the other 
— of the kingdom. This anomaly was no 

bt caused by the fact that the Sardinian 
Government, occupied mainly by its Italian 
policy, left this province too much to itself. 
One might almost have believed that it would 
be the price with which Piedmont would re- 
pay France for her powerful co-operation in 
the deliverance of Italy. Liberal Savoyards | 
groaned at the idea, for they found themselves | 





well off, thanks to the free constitutional | We do not compare the works alluded to as intended for the convenience of the 


regime under which they lived, and the peace | 
of Villafranca only 
It was just at the moment of this peace that a | 
separatist movement broke out which seemed 
the result of asignal, and a signal, as was said, 
emanating from Rome, though Rome after- | 
wards repented that she had given it when | 
she saw that she had perhaps aroused a covet- 
ousness which might more certainly ensure the 
loss of the Romagna. All the organs of the 
clerical party, sometimes in a roundabout way, 
sometimes openly, agreed to demand annexa- 
tion to France.” The separatist agitation 
grounded itself upon a feeling of distrust | 
engendered by the reforming propensities of | 
Ratazzi, then Minister of the Interior. On the | 
25th of July, 1859, fifteen or twenty persons | 
met at the house of a lawyer at Chambéry, | 
and drew up an address to the Emperor | 
Napoleon, in which they proclaimed the na- | 
tionality of Savoy. No one dared to sign the | 
address, or carry it to the printer's. “ One| 
member of the meeting took upon himself to 
send it to the ‘ Courrier de Lyons,’ with a re- | 
quest for its insertion, under the pretext that | 
in spite of the liberty which reigned in Pied- 
mont, they could not find a printer who would | 
put it in the press,” nor one “of the eleven | 
thousand signatures” who dared to reveal his 
name: it is curious to know why the meeting | 
made choice of the Lyons journal. The 
sister of the chief editor of that paper 
was superior of the “ Sacré-Cceur,”’ a sup- 
pressed establishment at Chambéry, and which, 
it was said, would in case of annexation to 
France be re-established at the same time as 
the Jesuists. No wonder that the clerical 
journals of France applauded these separatist 
tendencies, and gave to them an importance at 
first by no means warranted. They afterwards 
say—‘* We must not believe that even under 
the dictature, Savoy was not free.” Doubtless 
the Government did seize some separatist 
journals—it even suspended the ‘* Courrier des | 
Alpes ;” but it may not be forgotten that those 
violent papers contained such insults against 
the ‘masters of Savoy” that in France, for 
analogous crimes, the editors would have been 
transported; and that in Austria—that is to 





oppose them. To give greater consistency to 
the agitation, it was necessary that the official 
journals of the Imperial Government should, in 
the last days of 1859, come to its aid. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ITALIAN REBEL.* 


JEAN Jacques Rovsseavu, in his celebrated 
** Confessions,” painted no truer picture of a 
human character than we find drawn here. 
far as artistic merit is concerned. The one 
softly blended colours, the work of a master, 
the carefully considered design of a de- 
praved, though cultivated mind. The other 
is a sketch, owing, perhaps, some of its 
truth to accident; but still a vigorous 
piece of work. Both are portraits of the 
authors themselves—pictures faithful to a fault, 
but differing in this: the blemish in the one 


is the piece of court plaster placed on the fair | 


skin by design—the patch. In the other, it 
is a natural imperfection, which the artist 
would not conceal if he might. Vanity is the 
cause of both defects ; a weakness which in 
the Frenchman’s case amounted almost to 
insanity. 

The autobiography before us is possessed of 
a charting reality; its subject never loses his 
originality, never ceases to be Ricciardi. In 
this fact lies the charm of a work which is 
neither very carefully nor very ably written. 
Vanity has given us a writer entirely freed 
from the fear of public disapprobation : a man 
who, when he occasionally uses the winning 
sentimentality, the flowing and happy language 
of his country, does so because such graces 
occur to him spontaneously. They are never 
used for the sake of effect or plausibility. We 
have in the character of Ricciardi an odd 
mélange of prejudice and liberality, and a 
singular absence of those qualities which form 
the elements of success, such as clearness of 
mental vision, caution, and respect for public 
opinion. He is clever, yet illogical; amiable, 
yet the champion of unamiable infidelity. He 
takes a certain picturesque view of nature, 


| through a vista of anarchy and bloodshed. 


These opposite qualities make up the man’s 
character, and supply its originality, and when 


| we have once become acquainted with Ricciardi, 


his opinions and actions no longer seem incon- 
sistent, so far as he is concerned. 

The subject of this autobiography was born 
near Naples in the year1808. Hisfather, though 
afterwards Minister of Justice and Religion, 





* The Autodiegraph 
Translated 
Evans.) 


phy of an Italian Rebel. By G. Ricciardi. 
from the Italian. (London: Bradbury and 


Ricciardi is first presented to the reader as 
ly obsti- 
|hate temper. ‘“ Notwithstanding,” he says, 
| “‘all the admonitions of my mother, and the 
reproofs of my father, I did not put my 

naturally vivacious, not to say insolent spirit, 
under control.” He belonged, in fact, to the 
| class of children nicknamed in Paris les enfants 
| terribles. Taken by his parents to dine at the 
| Villa Portici, whither they had been invited 

by King Joachim, our young republican breaks 
| a number of plates and glasses, and finally seats 
| himself in an arm-chair placed on a terrace, and 
ueen ; 
| neither bribes nor threats could induce him to 


aggravated the situation. | stands forth in all its polished simplicity and | Vacate his seat. His early youth indeed was of 


, little promise, nay, augured unfavourably. An 
| ill-judged system of education, and a too 
| severe infliction of the torture of grammar 
| and the conjugation of Latin verbs, inspired 
| him with a hatred for study. Ricciardi states 
| that from his earliest youth he felt a repug- 
| nance for a that savoured of priests 
| and priestcraft. is is the more strange, 
| because his mother was an ingly pious 
| woman—unless, indeed, the feeling was estab- 
| lished by that spirit of contradiction which so 
| strongly influenced his early years. The nar- 
| rative of the faults of his childhood, and the 
| sufferings of six years of physical oe is 
jadorned by the warm agg of affec- 

tion for his mother. t feeling per- 

vades his whole life; runs like a vein of 

gold through the roughness and 

of his character. It is dwelt on with the 
| earnestness, the pa i 


Italian. She taught him all the good he 


| doubt tempered in him the ferocity of the 
| republican and the cynicism of the sceptic— 
| for he was to become both. ing of his 
| mother’s letters he says :-— 


treasures, and, dying, shall bequeath them to my 


daughter. Oh how often have I read and re-read 
| them! and with what tears of earnest lo: and 
tenderness, and sometimes even with joy ! urs 


of depression, in hours when the present appeared 
intolerable and the future offered nothing but 
despair, 1 turned to my mother’s memory as my 
| last refuge, and for the thousandth time, “ read 
those letters; and a comfort, a peace I cannot 
describe, succeeded to distrust and misery! Ah! 
blessed be thou, my beloved mother! thou constant 
friend, and cousoler of my unfortunate life! Nota 
day passes that I do not bow down before thy 
sacred memory !” 

Ricciardi’s vanity and self-complacency are 
occasionally amusing. He remarks on the 
necessity of cultivating a feeling of honour in 
children, “ above all, if they are naturally of a 
noble and generous disposition, which I ven- 
ture to assert my mother discovered in me. 
He tells us, moreover, that he early learned to 
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detest falschood, and that he never even 
utiered a white lie from the time of his child- 
hood. And yet we find him (page 155) deny- 
ing his knowledge of a ee and con- 
fessinig that he told a lie which, under the cir- 
ctimstances, was excusable, nay, even a matter 


of duty. During the illness which followed | 


his ‘childhood, Ricciardi acquired a love of 
reading which he never afterwards lost, and he 
seems to have reflected much and seriously. 
In 1821, Francis I. being regent of Naples, 
Ricciardi the elder, finding his political enemies 
too strong for him, and not meeting with the 
support which he expected from the King, left 
Naples for Rome. From this date our author's 
life becomes more marked by thought and re- 
search, and the feelings of the republican be- 
came more and more developed. The gradual 
change from the obstinate child to the wrong- 
headed man, is detailed with a reality and 
earnestness which spring from sincerity of con- 
viction.. Setting out on his journey through 
life with a belief that two professions were 
especially natural to man, ‘“‘ arms, and this 
(acting) so unworthily called _histrionic,” 
he soon became imbued with the idea that the | 
sword, governed by the eloquence of the orator, | 
was the true specific for human ills. We 
haye a lively account of Ricciardi’s travels, and 
the great persons whom he met. Want of 
caution, or natural indifference to result, leads 
him from one contretemps to another. Here is 
an instance :— 

“ During dinner, having related some instance of 
the folly of one of the Bourbons of Naples, and some 
of the guests having declared him mad, Guizot said, 
between jest and earnest, ‘You forget, siz, that in 


| again, are inclined to promote and push it to 


| figures as editor of a journal, the “« Progresso;”, 

' shortly afterwards, he suffered eight months 

|imprisonment for his political opinions, but 

| nothing is recorded in connection with his con- 
finement in Italy worthy of noticeo—beyond 
the fact that he was well treated. 





THE REVIVAL.* 
Tere are few subjects with regard to which 
it is more becoming to speak with reverent and 
measured language, as an ancient Greek would 
have phrased it — sifnue gwxiy —than those 
which are of the nature of spiritual manifesta- 
tions, whether the term “spiritual” refers merely 
to the nature of man, or to the presumed 
_ agency of the Spirit of God. This was the first 
oint we felt inclined to look at in the work 
| before us, bearing internal evidence of its being 
| written by a man of deep religious feeling, and 
| our author has carefully maintained a reverent 
| medium between two extremes which writers 
|on the subject have generally fallen into. 
| Several belonging to the public press, as the | 
| “ Times” and the “ Lancet,” have treated the 
| revival in Ulster as manifesting either ludi- 
crous extravagance, to be putdown by the 
civil roy ay or the results of epidemic dis- 
ease, to be treated solely as hysteria. Others, 





the utmost, as a direct manifestation of a wide 

outpouring of the Holy Spirit, second only to | 
that which took place at the day of Pentecost, 
if indeed it be not that which is spoken of by 
the prophet Joel, supposing that prophecy 
hitherto unaccomplished. Some hold it up as 
asnare of Satan, against which the sober- 
minded Christian is bound to protest, just as 





the house of a minister a prince is never mad, 
which words were addressed more to me than to the 


one who had made the remark: Guizot, perhaps, | years ago, believing in the absurd statements 


taking this way of letting me understand that | as to “ Table-turning” and “‘ Spirit-rapping,” 


such subjects were not agreeable to him. After 
dinner Guizot was talking of Italian affairs, and 
encouraged me to express my opinion with regard 
to them, though at my reply, and also on hearing 
me express my sentiments on the conduct of the 
French Government in 1831, the brow of the 
minister became clouded. . ; Guizot 
never took notice of me again.” 

Having visited all parts of Paris, and satis- 
fied himself of the intelligence of the lower 
classes of its inhabitants, he comes to London. 
He takes exception to the statue of Achilles 
in Hyde Park, which he looks on as intended 
to represent the Duke of Wellington, because 
it is dedicated to that hero. He looks on such 
afi as inconsistent with “the much-vaunted 
™m of the fair sex in this country, where 


you must not talk of trousers or even a shirt.” | which those fell who were, as it is technically | 


For the tremendous prescriptions tendered by 
this moral doctor, this political blood-letter, to 
suffering England, we must refer our readers 
to the book itself, contenting ourselves with 
one short quotation :— 
“ There is a numerous 


reform and endeavouring to promote it, but dislike 
‘it in their hearts ; a third party, called the Radicals, 
either do not know or do not dare to follow the only 
course that would save the country—that of a 
revolution.” 

_ Ricciardi speaks in terms of the most glow- 
ing description of our roads, manufactures, 
&e., but oes not see the use of such advan- 
tages in a country ‘* where the greatest proportion 
of the population are dying of hunger or 
worse.” Ricciardi is also anxious to be in- 


formed when the time may be expected in | 
which the poor of Great Britain shall turn and | 


rend their op rs. 
Between t 
author, who has returned to his native country, 


, both rich and power- | 
ful—that of the Tories—who obstinately oppose all | 
reform. The Whigs make a pretence of desiring | 


years 1833 and 1836 our | 


those foolish persons, clerical and others, a few 


| and not having the common sense of Professor 
| Faraday, warned religious men to stand aloof 
| in superstitious awe of the mighty power ex- 
hibited sensibly (!) by the Prince of Darkness. 
Amid these three varieties of opinion, are 
various theories. One—to whi probably 
many clergyman of the Church of England 
would assent, and which in many respects is 


pretty clearly, but with which the public are 
generally familiar. It is in vain to explain 
many of them by denial, or fancying the 
accounts are exaggerated. We think they are 
well authenticated—even some of the most 
seemingly-supernatural accounts of girls, who 
could hardly read, turning up the Bible at cer- 
tain places, and reading off from them. Our 
author does not give any explanation of such 
wonders. We think they could be accounted 
for on the same principle that many persons, 
on their death-beds for instance, will speak in 
languages long forgotten, which perhaps, in 
ordinary circumstances, they would almost 
disclaim knowledge of. And this, without re- 
sorting to the Platonic notion that all know- 
ledge is avdusnex. When we see every day in 
schools that children apparently know what, if 
sifted by questions in diferent words, they have 
only by rote, we can conceive of a person, who 
may be said to be “unable to read,” either 


appearing to do so, repeating by memory a 


passage she knew where to find in a Bible, 
or recalling, in a particular state of mind, 


powers of reading she might be unable, or 


ordinary occasions, to exercise. Those who 


| have investigated mental laws in connection 


with clairvoyance, magnetism, and other 
biological phenomena, are aware how far one 
rie or faculty may be sharpened by a 

etermined will, acting to the exclusion of ideas 


| which might interfere with it. 


There are two principles which induce cur 
author to take the reasonable and moderate— 
though by no means dogmatically-insisted on— 
view which he does in these pages. The first 
is the composite nature of man, ‘ consisting of 
the elements of spirit, soul, and body ; and the 
reasonable, if not proved, certainty, that there 
will be in all his Tovelopuatia a union of the 
results of these three forces of his being.” In 
accordance with this view, then, the phenomena 
are looked on in threefold aspects: some the 
result of physical causes; others psychical, such 
as would result from the action of mind on 
mind ; and religious or spiritual, such as would 
be looked for if we admit, es all must in some 


sense, “that the soul has,” apart from mere in- 





characterised by sober calmness of judgment, 
a useful antidote to check the extreme views 
of the promoters—is that of Archdeacon Stop- 
ford. His views, though he is not disinclined 
to admit that some good might arise from men 
generally being brought to think as to their 
religious condition, are what may generally be 
| termed the hysterial hypothesis: that the 
| seizures, the prostrations, the trances into 





| called, “ struck,” are mere manifestations of 
| hysteric attacks,such as we most usually witness 
| among females or persons of weak constitution. 
' 4 @ » 

|It is no wonder that a person who has 


denly awakened to thoughts of eternity, 
should exhibit symptoms such as are every day 
experienced in cases of inordinate joy or grief. 
But all who have watched the great facts of the 
revival in Ireland and other places, though not 
inclined to deny that in some cases the phe- 
nomena may be so accounted for, must, we 
think, admit that the search, such as our 
author enters upon, for other laws under which 
they may be brought, is at all events not un- 
reasonable. Hysteria alone is inadequate, and 
strong men in physical health never elsewhere 
have been known to be subject to such symp- 
toms of mere bodily disease. 
We have no time to enter on a history of the 
Wilkinson exhibits 
* The Revival, in its Physical, Psychical, and Religious 
Aspects. By W. M. Wilkinson. (London: Chapman and 
| Hall, Piccadilly.) 








| phenomena which Mr. 





long lived a life of wretchlessness, sud- | 


tellectual capabilities, “capacities and powers 
| of intuitive knowledge, of enlightenment, of 
| memory, of prayer, and prophecy.” We know 
| not how the Holy Spirit operates; yet we do 
| know that it operates on each according to 
| the extent and power of reception. The second 
| principle is aie for granted the laws of 
pees magnetism, extended to the higher 
| capacities of our nature. 

A few years ago such laws would have beer 
| contested as keenly as the higher laws of 
| spiritual influence, which the author rather 
| indicates and believes than attempts to explain 
land account for. That one man has mental 
ascendancy over another, proportionate to the 
|energy of the suggestion and the receptive 
| power of the patient, is now generally accorded, 
| and therefore our author is entitled to claim 
| such instances as accounting for the contagion 
| among those who attended revival meetings ; 
the same explanation may be given of what 
have been popularly termed similar religious 
epidemics. ‘* The preaching sickness in Swe- 
den,” the case of the “Prophets in the 
Cevennes,” and others, are detailed in the 
chapter before us. 

Mr. Wilkinson's idea is to extend the laws 
which act on the “ states and capacities of man, 
| such as are inherent in his essence and im- 
| planted in him, that he may have the faculty 
|of being spoken to by God.” We do not 
| think, in discussing such high matters, that the 

bounds of either reason or reverence are ex- 
ceeded, Our author would readily admit ‘ that 
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the spiritual agencies through which the Father 
acts in His unutterable providences” are among 
those “deep things,” which probably in no 
stage of the world’s progress we shall ever see 
but “darkly.” The spirit of the work is that 
we are to look for the law regulating such 
cases through psychical and spiritual laws, and 
not rest in them alone. It may be said that 
it is a dangerous matter for Protestants too 
readily to admit “ faith” instead of “reason ;” 
but our author clearly protests against being 
governed by the laws of intellect alone, apart 
from divine and spiritual connections. In 
the chapter headed the “ Dynamics of Prayer,” 
and the term he uses of a racuum force, by 
which he means that in proportion as we 
acknowledge need of higher aid, we create 
the relation which enables us to receive it— 
he indicates the mode of spiritual communica- 
tion. In this he will, we doubt not, be sup- 
ported both by sound reasoners and sound 
theologians, even though they may dispute the 
propriety of the language in which his pro- 
positions are couched. 

In discussing the “revivals” of course ex- 
travagance is not to be lost sight of. Our author 
shows how peculiar doctrinal belief gave the 
direction to the spiritually-struck ; and it is a 
peculiarity of sects merely who think that 
unless great excitement is shown, a saving and 
permanent conversion is not effected. He ob- 
jects, very properly, to the narrow use of the 
word * conversion” as synonymous with * final 
salvation”"—a mistake we would not fall into if 
we did not lose sight of the proper dictionary 
meaning, a “turning towards.” We read, 
unfortunately, of many who, having had high 
religious enthusiasm, and assumed to be 
spiritual guides, have turned back again to 
wickedness. A newspaper, a few days since, re- 
lated that one of the great revival preachers at 
Coleraine, one of the chief seats of it—one who 
bore about with him a label, a ticket, ‘* Ac- 
cepted,” drowned himself in the Bann. Un- 
doubtedly cases of relapse will occur, probably 


strongest and most unnatural. 
hence it may be more easy to judge practically 
of the fruits of the revival ; but some good at 
least must have been effected, and though sober 
reason ought to check extravagances, we can- 
not but agree with our author when he says, 
‘* What harm if in these revivals love should 
a little outrun intellect? Whatever judgment 


you may pass on the results of the revival, do | 


not lose sight of the laws by which they work, 
for they are the laws of the soul; and let the 
revivals themselves be fairly judged by their 
results. If they have brought one nearer to 
the Lord, they are not of evil; and we cannot 
have read what is written if we do not find 
they have brought thousands in the way.” 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER.* 
THERE is an extraordinary amount of ingenu- 
ity in this novel; the inventive power displayed 
is perhaps even more than the tale required. 
The threads are almost too complicated, the 
interest too frequently distracted, the style too 
evidently laboured, to afford perfect satisfaction 
to the reader. He is obliged perpetually to stop 





in order to recall some incident that has occur- | 


red some time earlier in the narrative, or to 


disentangle some skein which at the first glance | 


appears inextricably confused. In fact, the tale 
reminds us of a forest in which the paths are 
choked up by tangled underwood. We require 
a bill-hook to clear the way before we can 
fairly estimate the beauty of the trees, or catch 
through the opening gaps a glimpse of the dis- 








* Mainstone’s Housekeeper. By Eliza Meteyard (“Silver- | 


pen”). 3 vols. (London: Hurst and Biackett.) 





tant landscape. We feel quite sure that the 
writer has her own creations thoroughly under 
control; but as it is occasionally rather a 
trouble to follow in her course, the wish often 
arises that she had been less adventurous, and 
had confined herself within a narrower range. 
Then, again, the writing often strikes us as 
being too fine for the occasion. The Mainstone 
housekeeper, for instance, though entitled to 
use good language, would scarcely have ex- 
pressed herself as she is represented to have 
done to ignorant and illiterate people. 

The tale, as a whole, is wanting in simplicity 
and inbreadth. It is certain toattract attention, 
for it is the work of a very clever and able 
writer; but, if we mistake not, it will perplex 
and irritate at the same time. The housekeeper 
herself is, as school-boys would say, a decided 


“brick.” There is nothing she fears doing, or | 


cannot do. Her power is irresistible. She 
possesses a magician’s wand, and appears 
capable of rectifying every mishap under the 
wide heavens. When she quietly assumes the 
reins of power in the rector’s house at Main- 
stone, it is inspiriting to see how calmly she 
confronts the brutal fury of Mrs. Jack, who, 
having long been lady-paramount over the 
domain and its master, and holding, as she 
fancies, a secret which enables her to keep the 
reverend rector in constraint, acts with an 
effrontery which is almost unparalleled in com- 
mon life, and not very usual m a novel. 

Julius Radnor himself is an estimable and 
eccentric chardcter ; he isabsorbed with his books, 
and has become a hypochondriac from some hid- 
den grief, thesecret of whichisdiscovered long be- 
fore the conclusion of the tale. If conventional 
propriety has any value in the world, it must 
be confessed that that value is not appreciated 
in this novel. 
for the pupil to retain her place in the master’s 
house as his one companion, even after the re- 
lationship had been changed, and the old man 
had onl 


keeper could place herself in a position so 
anomalous as that which leads to her engage- 
ment with Richard Wenlock. 

Richard himself is a model man of at 
not unfrequently represented in modern nov: 


He has raised himself from a lowly sphere by | 
intellectual energy, and patient toil with head | 


and hand. He is represented as a self-taught, 
strong, silent man, with iron nerves, and a 
large heart, who studies recondite works on the 
mathematics, and is 
physiology, geology, chemistry, and agricul- 
ture. An engine-wright by trade, he is, we 
are told, kingly in his nature, a man of high 
aspirations and genuine truth. 


Well, the old clergyman suspects that his 


, whom t : 
eenly the | ¢xtraordinary kind. P 


former pupil and present housekee 
| he loves so much, feels but too 


worth of this “* black-handed forgeman,” and 
he comes to the extraordinary resolution of 
revealing the true state of the case to Wenlock, 
and imploring him to renounce all intercourse 
with Miss Eliot, for a little, a very little | tion to find myself the cause of so much foolishness 
time, so that he might be able to try the full | on the part of Mr. Radnor. Still, it has been the 


It might have been just possible | 


essed the love of years; but it is more | 
| difficult to understand how this pseudo-house- 
among those in whom the excitement has been | 
A year or two | 


uainted with anatomy, | 


—— 
| “« Tn some things,’ she replied coldly, ‘I always 
| thought you weak, Mr. Radnor, but not so weak as 
| you've shown yourself to be. The very thought of 
| into what depths of humiliation vour ill has sunk 

me, half slays me—much more the fact. To think 
, of your making such a compact with Mr. Wenlock, 
| a man who never addressed words of love to me, or 
Ito him. Magister, if you had wilfully sought out 
some cunning way to wound me, you could have 
| found none more terrible than this.’ 
“* Yet I dealt with no hypothesis, but with truth. 
| You love the man!’ 
| “His words were unwise, for they roused in her 
| a stern anger, such as in all his experience and 
knowledge of her he had neither seen nor known. 
| “* What then!—are you governor of my con- 
| science, Mr. Radnor? But I tell you again, you 
| deal with an hypothesis of your own creation—I 
| never told you I loved Mr. Wenlock, or gave you 
other cause to think I did.’ 
| “* Yet a guess, Tullia, often hits the truth. You 
| confessed to me, at least, that when you first came 
| here you had seen none your heart had cared to 
| choose. Leaving me to infer, that since then you 
| had. I knew of our friendly acquaintanceship 
| with Richard adel aul dull as 7 a 
| naturally is, I heard and saw enough to tell me that 
| he was the man. Your woman’s j 
| sound and true; but thinking that the 
| was as yet undeclared—that I acted and spoken 
earlier, your girlish liking for the old magister might 
have ripened into feelings more akin to the great 
| love he had so long borne you—thinking that I 
| would at least to try to.win you, I went to him. 
| I told him of my many years’ love for you—and I 
| besought him to give my hopes a chance, by refrain- 
| ing from seeing you, or, if he saw you, by showing 
| few outward signs of regard. At least for a time— 
| and he consented, after much earnest entreaty.’ 
“*You told him, I suppose,’ she asked, with 
flushed and haughty anger, ‘that I loved him ? 
“Yes! I think I did—because I believed it to be 
| true, and do so still,’ 

“Tt was painf — vy does modest shame. 
| hid her burning in her upraised hands, and in 
a rocked herself to 
| and fro.” 


| The day following, the housekeeper visi 
| Wenlock’s old aunt, who had 
F egeee to see her once more before she died. 
| It was too late, the house was 

Charlotte turned back. But ere 


e 


| “<I have retraced my steps,’ she said, faltering 
; beneath his gaze, and her words almost dying on her 
tongue, ‘ to offer you sympathy for your loss. It 
| must be a great one to you, Mr. Wenlock.’ 
| It is, especially at this time, when more than 
| one thing comes to make me desolate. But I thank 
| you for coming, and more i y for the visit 
| you paid my poor old aunt the other day—for it 
greatly consoled and comforted her.’ 

“*T am glad it did so. It was equally advan- 
| tageous to me, for she made a revelation of a most 


5 erhaps you are aware of it.’ 
“ He looked surprised, but said, isely, * No.’ 
“‘She told me of a certain visit w Mr. 

| Radnor paid y: i ) ago. 

_ had listened on the stairs and discovered its import, 

_ and I cannot tell you what was my profound humilia- 


effect of his own tenderness. Wenlock, in the | source of some satisfaction to me, as ——— 
| great joy of knowing that he is loved, accedes | reason of your discourteous estrangement; I 


| strange story reaches Charlotte’s ears. 


| master, but 
| from the novel. 
|“ Tullia :"—- 


through the very greatness of my love! 





to this request “for a time.” At length = 
She 
appears overpowered with shame and indigna- 
rh and will not see or speak to her old 
passes by him as if she knew him 
| not. The scene that follows shall be transcribed 
Roger Ascham, as she is wont 
to call him, seeks the forgiveness of his 


“<Forgive me, Charlotte, forgive me!—I erred 


attributed it to some error of my own—some way too 
unrestrained—some word too free—though I could 
recal neither to mind, for a man so austere as your- 
self. Not, of course, that the estrangement, intrin- 
sically for itself, mattered much—though it is un- 
pleasant to be forsaken by one’s friends, and know 
no reason why.’ She spoke these last words a little 
proudly, though looking away from him as she 
did 


“ But he appeared to be pursuing his own thoughts 
rather than listening. ait 
“*T wish such a visit had never been paid,’ he 
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said; after a minute’s pause—‘or rather that I had 


not been so foolish as to listen to its request. Be- 
fore then the future held some hope for me—now it 
has none.’ 


was hers. 

“*T am equally sorry,’ she replied, ‘ because most 
inadmissible subjects were referred to, and my own 
position made one of pitiable humiliation. But so 
far as Mr. Radnor’s error can be qualified, let my 
own and his apologies go; for his regret has lasted 
long, and seems te have been most poignant.’ 

“* This carnot be,’ was the austere answer; ‘he 
came here to serve himself, and he has done so, if I 
rightly understand.’ 

* *T cannot answer you, for it is a subject on which 
I wish to speak no further. Now, let me say good 
—— Mr. Wenlock, for the carriage waits. I 
sincerely hope that time will bring its consolation 
for your great loss.’ She was going—she had moved 
away a step or two, but he followed her, and 
entreated her not to go. 

«* Please stay a little longer,’ he said ; ‘you came 
to console me for my loss, and have not done so. 
Here is a chair, Miss Eliot—please sit down. I am 
a churl not to have offered you one before ; but pray 
~ awhile—your words can comfort me as nothing 


can. 

“She obeyed him—not reluctantly—as he could 
see, but as submissively to his will as a child. He 
was respectful, and yet self-resolved—willing to con- 
cede to her the reverence and t which were 
her due, and yet show that he did not forget his 
own self-reliant dignity. 

“She had taken the chair he had set for her near 
the fire beside the table, opposite his own—and now 
he sat down too. 

“*Miss Eliot, he said, looking away from her. so 
as not to disconcert her, ‘we must talk of this sub- 
— a little further. I hear of your engagement to 

. Radnor from many quarters—is it true 7” 

“*Tt was,’ she faltered, after a moment's painful 

«Ts not so now ?’ 

“‘*No’ ™ 

“¢Why not ? please tell me.’ 

“She seemed vexed by his pertinacity, kept her 
silence, and it was not till he had repeated his 
question that she spoke. 

“*] would rather not say more on this subject, 
Mr. Wenlock—it is painful to me—you have no 
right to question me.’ 

*“*T think I have, if I judge correctly. Why, if 
you did not wish to marry Mr. Radnor, did you 
promise to do so?’ 

“*He gave me up of his own free will. He had 
some remorse of conscience that I was younger than 
he, and——— 

“*And what?’ But question as he might, she 
would say no more. 

“*He saw you loved another ?—was that it ?— 
from whom you had only turned away because you 
were justly wounded by his unpardonable, foolish, 
and estranged mamer! Wasthis it? Ifso, he who 
committed the error asks pardon ; and if you do not 
despise hands which, in their day, have done rough 
work at forge and anvil, here they are offered to you, 
te protect you through life—their possessor loving 
you with unspeakable love.’ 

“ He spoke these words in a low but deeply-moved 
voice—the hard-wrought hands lay just before her 
on the table —but he would betray no more of his 
profound and long-cherished love till he had had 
some sign that it was reciprocated. His natural 
humility of character was great; but he was too 
manly, too self-reliant, to sue in the least thing like 


a slave. 
“ She was worthy of lim and his simple nobleness: 
without disguise—without co without affecta- 


tion—now she knew she might, now he had declared 
himself to her, she for no further moment veiled her 
deep love. Bending down her face to the swart 


hands, there fell her kisses—there fell her tears— | 
tly they were gathered to her breast. To her ; 
they were noble hands, though they had wrought | 


Vulcan-like for bread. 


“Jn another moment she was gathered in his | 
arms—for She was his world, even more than he | 





| taste nor time for ordinary passion. 
“She knew intuitively to what he alluded, but | 
by an effort she made ne sign that this knowledge | 


was hers. By one so reserved as he, no word of his 
aspiring love had hitherto been spoken—to one of 
his busy, self-ennobling life, there had been neither 
The forces 
thus restrained were now like the tempest and the 
flood.” 

Our long extract almost forbids our selecting 


| any more passages from the volumes, though 


there is one scene of reconciliation and love so 
beautiful that we would gladly have transcribed 
it. Some of the minor characters in the 
volume are admirably worked out, and 
the author's description of the rural poor is 
especially felicitous; but the account of Mr. 
Walecot’s conluct is imeffably absurd, and 
would only be tolerable in a farce. Imagine a 
clergyman making an offer after such a fashion 
as the following :— 

“ As you will take no part in my school, as you 
will not even share in an intellectual friendship, I 
have at last made up my mind to take another step, 
though against the habits and tastes of many years. 
Be my wife. It is an offer of which any woman in 
this country might be proud. I am a gentleman of 
birth, a fellow of my College, rector of Brooklow 
and Filcot, and possessor of an income of not less 
than six thousand a year. Ofcourse you cannot 
say nay.’ 

“ But no voice replied—the pen still went on. 

“* May I interpret this silence as a tacit consent ? 
I really like you—love you as much as I could any 
woman—for only you would I give up my precious 
liberty. But you have learning, fortune, looks—you 
will honour me!’ 

“ Still the pen kept on. 

“* Pray, My epic is just done—you will 
share in my literary as well as in other honours. 
My dear Charlotte, you accept my offer——!’” 

The novel has many racy scenes and many 
pathetic touches to which the reader will recur 
with pleasure; but as a whole, ‘ Mainstone’s 
Housekeeper” seems to us to lack compression 
and concentration of interest. 





THE NEW SHAKESPERIAN LIGHT.* 


Bacon, in his famous division of books into 
three classes, was guilty of a serious sin of 
omission, a sin less notable in his time than in 
our own. ‘‘ Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few are to be chewed 
and digested.” Some books also, we may add, 
are to be spat out again, and this pamphlet is 
of the number. A feebler production we have 
seldom met with, and we _— against it on 
every ground. It says little or nothing, and it 
says it very ill. Then why should “ Scruta- 
tor” launch out into the parade and ostenta- 
tion of adeliberately printed pamphlet, a meagre 
idea, which could have been more than ade- 
quately pronounced and developed in the 
humbler form of a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” or, 
in case of refusal there, to the “‘ valuable space” 
of the “ Morning Star.” In the capacity of 
critics, we object strongly to any young gentle- 
man occupying our time and attention by an 
effusion of eight-and-twenty pages in length, 
when all that he has to tell us could have been 
compressed with infinite advantage into the 
more modest compass of eight-and-twenty 








lines of a newspaper column. It is an abuse 
of the freedom of the press. 

The writer has evidently primed himself with 
a good dose of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and we congratulate him on the use 
which he has made of his reading. It is said 
that members of Parliament derive their Latin 
quotations from this source ; and “‘Scrutator’s” 
Latin scraps, for we cannot call them quota- 
tions, seem to have been culled from the same 
field. Within the brief space of two pages (pp. 
4, 5), we may count no less than twelve Latin 





“* Strictures on Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton's Inquiry, &c. 
By “Scrutator.” (London: J. Russell Smith, 1860.) 








shreds, such as “argumentum ad judicium, 
** jacta est alea,” and the like. Nowhere, how- 
ever, does ‘‘Scrutator’s” Latin extend beyond 
three words, except in the motto, where we 
find six, ** Ficta omnia celeriter tanquam flosculi 
decidunt ;” and we are not sure that even here 
amoreappropriate, though less recondite motto, 
would not have been the time-honoured senti- 
ment of the Eton Grammar, ** As in presenti.” 
The Eton Grammar is probably a work to 
which ‘* Scrutator” has not extended his seru- 
tiny ; else he would scarcely have been guilty 
of so detestable a transposition of words as 
“ acquiret vires eundo” (p. 25). A book may 
be introduced by a quotation from Cicero, anc 
may be crammed with the names of Plutarch, 
Charon, and Circe, and yet it may not be the 
work either of a scholarlike or educated per- 
son; a ‘Handbook of Familiar Quotations,” 
and a pocket edition of Lempriere will readily 
supply such scholarship to ‘* the meanest capa- 
city.” We fear also that ‘ Scrutator’s” ac- 
quaintance with physiology is much of the same 
Brummagem description. “* Many whose pre- 
judices are as crooked as their spines,” is a 
sentence which occurs in p. 4. We have yet 
to learn that crookedness isa normal charac- 
teristic of the human spine, and surely “* Scru- 
tator” might have provided himself, either out 
of his own imagination or Burton, with a more 
graceful as well asa more correctsimile. Again, 
here is a specimen of “ Scrutator’s” English, 
from which we infer that he has been lately 
perusing the remains of the late Mrs. Gamp’s 
aphorisms :—‘* Yet surely the manner and 
means employed have scarcely been consonant 
with the feelings of liberality and bon accord 
which ought to prompt one Christian (fo act 
towards another.’ We presume that the 
phrase “to act,” when translated out of 
Gampish into English, would be ‘in his 
actions” or some similar version. Our readers 
will also observe from the above passage that 
“‘Scrutator” is a Frenchscholar, and in one 

(p. 23) he even indulges in Italian. As Moth 
says, in ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” ‘* He has been 
at a great feast of the and stolen 
the scraps.” We are astonished at the absence 
of Greek from these pages. We must really 
recommend to the writer's attention the works 
of a Greek author, named Hierocles, who wrote a 
collection of anarelativeto the 2ye2aer:xés, from 
which “ Scrutator” may derive some useful sug- 
gestions for his next enterprise. 

What, after all, is the gist of those eight- 
and-twenty pages? From the midst of a 
strange and uncouth conglomeration of inap- 
propriate foreign expressions, bad English, and 
general ambitious ignorance, mingled with 
much silly mal invective, we discern with 
difficulty the one idea of the chaotic mass. 
‘* Serutator” suggests that the pencilings which 
have given rise to the whole controversy, and 
whose presence he does not attempt to deny, 
are the work of two hands: some of them 
being due to the old corrector—namely, those 
underlying the ink ; and the others to a hypo- 
thetical owner of the copy, who wrote explana- 
tory and other suggestions on the margin, either 
for his own satisfaction, or with a view to 
printing them at some future time. But, it 
may be urged, the underlying pencil-marks are 
in amodern hand. No, says ‘*Scrutator,” such 
cursive handwriting, especially in pencil, was 
not infrequent in the middle of the seventeenth 
century (p. 11). He then takes the fac- 
similes prefixed to Mr. Hamilton’s “ Inquiry,” 
&e., and, analysing them one by one, attempts 
to show how they support his theory as to 
there having been two ale and two pencils— 
one in the seventeenth and the other in the 
nineteenth century ; the old corrector, “who 
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first inserted some of his corrections in pencil,” | 
and an imaginary Mr. Jones, a former pro- | 
prietor of the volume, who wished “ to eluci- | 
date the corrector’s corrections.” 

Now, that there is a certain amount of | 
ingenuity about this hypothesis at first sight, | 
we do not deny, but the refutation of it is so | 
simple that the apparent ingenuity soon | 
vanishes. Mr. Hamilton asserts that the under- | 
lying pencilings are all in the same hand as | 
those on the margin, which ‘‘Scrutator” attri- | 
butes to Mr. Jones, and admits to be in modern 
handwriting. And further, “‘Scrutator” has 
not only neglected to allude to that part of his 
opponent’s case which turns upon the other 
documents, such as Mrs. Alleyn’s Letter, the 
Player's Petition, &c., but he has utterly 
ignored one most important argument of Mr. 
Hamilton’s, and one on which, in fact, the 
question very much turns—namely, that the 
ink corrections are modern and forged If this 
be so, why write a pamphlet to show what was 
patent—that it was within the limits of possi- 
bility that the corrections should have been 
made by two different persons in two different 
centuries? ‘Scrutator” has ventured to yive 
the name of “ Strictures on Mr. Hamilton’s 
Inquiry” to a pamphlet which never even so 
much as mentions the latter and most weighty 
portion of that “ Inquiry.” As we have again 
and again maintained, the question is one of 
paleography, and whatever additional support 
either side may procure from circumstantial 
evidence, the ultimate verdict must be 
pronounced by paleographers, and on 
paleographie grounds. Till this is clearly and 
unhesitatingly recognised by both parties, we 
shall have nothing but unsatisfactory and dis- 
graceful wranglings. Our chief object in 
noticing the ce ae now before us, has not 
been to further the views of Mr. Hamilton, or 
in any way to show a hostile feeling towards 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, but to prove how even 
the weakest writer on the subject serves to 
corroborate the view which we have more than 
once endeavoured to impress. At the same 
time, we were desirous of exposing such an un- 
healthy production as “ Serutator’s” brochure. 
Who * Scrutator” really is we have not the 
least idea ; but we trust that when next moved 
by the literary spirit, he will not rush wildly into 
a pamphlet, but confine himself to the safer, if 
less glorious, amusement of inquiring the 
opinion of the ‘“ Family Herald” upon his 
caligraphy. We have not often met witha 
more puerile effusion, nor one more unworthy 
of its subject. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





An Essay on the Causes of Distant Alternate 
Inuadations. By Augustus Bergh. (Ridgway.) 
A singular book, singularly published. ‘The author 
dedicates his labours to his “ children and friends,” 
and fears that, if they “expose it to the world,” 
they will be censured for overrating his qualifica- 
tions. We have no inclination to censure them, 
although an elementary course of geological reading 
would probably have materially altered their views, 
and shown them that the changes which the earth’s 
crust has undergone are far too complicated to 
admit of explanation by periodical mundations 
arising from astronomical causes. Mr. Bergh 


assumes that the periodical changes in the direction | 


of the earth’s apses are sufficient to upset the 
stability of the ocean, and give rise to long periods 
of deluge and subsidence. e do not think astro- 
nomers would agree with him as to the amount cf 
the effect produced by such means, and it would 
have been vain to have tested his theory by apply- 
ing it strictly to the phenomena that have to be 
explained. The stability of the ocean, arising from 
its low mean density, as compared with that of the 
earth—one to five—forms a starting point for sound 
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reasoning upon this subject; and if secular astrono- 
mical changes produce disturbances, their amount 
requires careful calculation, and must not be 
assumed off-hand to be competent to the production 
of enormous and startling results. A long array of 
facts shows that the mean level of the ocean is 
maintained, and that the solid earth is subject to 
continual elevations and depressions. Alternately 
impelling the mass of waters from one side of the 
world to the other, would no doubt give rise to 
important changes of its surface, but certainly not 
to the kind of changes with which wemeet on carefully 
examining the records exposed to our view by 
natural or artificial sections. Not one hundredth 
part of the theories put forth to account for geolo- 
gical phenomena would ever be compounded, if the 
natural and legical method of studying the subject 
were followed. If Mr. Bergh’s astronomy were 
right, it would be a great mistake to attempt to 
deduce geology from a law of inundations, instead 
of building it up inductively by collecting and col- 
lating the facts which belong to its sphere of inves- 
tigation. Professor Phillips has furnished some 
valuable data for a comparative chronology of the 
changes which strata are known to have undergone. 
We may at least arrive at some means of estimating 
geological periods in actual time, but no one 
acquainted with the difficulties of the task would 
set any value upon the tables computed by Mr. h 
without any reference to the special facts of 
science upon which he treats. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, (Longman.) The eighth part of the new 
edition of this most useful Dictionary is just pub- 
lished. It is to be completed in fifteen and 
will form three good-sized volumes. present 
part finishes the article on gold, and concludes with 
one on iron. A clear and concise article on 
gunpowder will be found im its pages, and the 
history and application of gutta percha is useful 
and instructive. Conducted as this work is by its 
able Editor, Mr. Robert Hunt, and having for its 
contributors such men as Ansell, Bone, Fairholt, 
Herapath, Napier, Noad, Oxland, Walker, and Witt, 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of its 
information. ‘The engravings are numerous and 
well executed, the book is admirably-printed, and 
there is a clearness in its construction which renders 
it a most convenient guide for the student of science 
and art. 

The Girfs Birthday Book. (Houlston and 

Vright. 1860.) This is a very good collection of 
tales for children, each of whieh is designed to 
illustrate the benefits and happiness arising from a 
strict adherence to upright and moral principles, or 
the evils resulting from an opposite course of 
conduct. Many of the stories are apparently 
translated from the French, and bear the character- 

















istics of a foreign style, which will be a sufficient 
| apology for occasional forms of expression in which 
| the idiom of the original is plainly 
discernible. These tales embrace a variety of 
subjects, and are adapted to children of all ages, who 
| will derive much agreeable instruction as well as 
| amusement from their perusal. The young readers 
| of the “ Birthday Book” will doubtless appreciate 
| its bright and handsome binding, and the numerous 
| illustrations with which it is adorned. 
| Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- 
| shire amd Cheshire. Vol. XI. Session 1858-59. 
(Holden, Liverpool.) The uses of such learned so- 
cieties as the numerous and flourishing body whose 
yearly Transactions we have before us, are, as we are 
told in one of the papers of the volume, extremely 
various, in accordance with their different composi- 
tion and purposes. In London the i 
direction of learned societies is the science specially 
| cultivated by each. In provincial towns, the guide is 
the intellectual tendency of the locality or the special 
object of preserving what in any i dis- 
trict is distinctive, and might otherwise be lost sight 
of. Of the twelve or thirteen papers or essays 
read at meetings, some may be classified as of pecu- 
liar local interest; others, as generally interesting to 
the learned reader of the first class. We have an 
historical sketch of the Warrington Academy: the 
foundation commenced about one hundred years 
ago by names of historic fame, chiefly as belonging 
to the body of English Presbyterians. Among the 








sketches of the early masters of that academy, 
notices those of Gilbert Wakefield, Dr. Enfield, 
author, among other educational works, of “The 
Speaker,” Mr. Leddon, the chief founder, and the 
famous Dr. Priestley. Unfortunately, the orthodoxy 
of more than one became s and “discipli 
fell sick and died,” though for a time it flourished. 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, the Irish rebel, who in 
early youth fled to Warrington as a refugee while 
under rustication from Cambridge, and Dr. Malthus, 
are the most celebrated or notorious of the 

One of the most interesting papers, ill by 
neat plates, is on the “ ing of Levies in the 
Hundred of Winal, County of Chester,” when the 
gradual steps of the transition from the “ -bow 
of the past to the rifle of the future,” are detailed. 
Part L, on the “ Popular Customs and Superstitions 
of Lancashire,” records some interesting facts of 
popular belief; but we might have expected in that 
county of witches some more special to the locality 
than what seem to be given here. An outline of the 
sea-coast, with early maps, and an account of insects 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, are the chief 
remaining local papers. As of general interest to 
antiquarians and the learned public, we note a 


: 


mae roi ace why + 8 i and one 
'y Professor Connellan, of Queen’s Cork, on 
the of Ojisin, the Irish Ossian, where he 


satisfactorily shows that till a late period, Ireland, 
and Ire! alone, was called Scotia. The most 
interesting paper in the volume a to us to 
be that of the Rev. 4. Hume, D. on geogrs- 
phical terms as enriching the i 


Alice of Fobbing ; or, the Times of Jack Straw 
and Watt Tyler. (J. and H. Parker. 1860.) 
This is a short historical tale, which carries us 
back to the close of the 14th century, and the 
troublous times of the last of the tagenets. 
The scenes which accompanied the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler, the terrible state of the country, 
the tyranny of the nobles, and the bitter resentment 
of the serfs, are well described, and the writer seems 
well acquainted with the manners and customs of 
those early times. Alice, the heroine, is an 
girl, whose brothers have been deeply involved in 
aia. rebellion; after bravely erage ey eso | 
perils, and performing striking acts i 
she pie! ay obtaining from King Richard 
a pardon for her youngest brother, who has been 
taken pri i 


e 
3 
i 
i 
i 
s 


affliction. The character of Father 
accompanies Alice on her errand to the king, 
finely drawn. 

Curiosities of Science. Second Series. By Ji 
Timbs. (Kent and Co.) This peri | 
admirable little works which make Mr. Timbs’s 
name a household word. It forms, we are told, the 
sixth volume of “Things not generally Known 
Familiarly Explained,” and is as povses Wyn its 
predecessors in the series. The first set of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Science” comprised articles chiefly on 
Astronomy, Geol cain ism and icity, 
whilst the volume before us 5 sincere devoted 
the subject of Chemistry, with a very i 
account illustrative of Alchemy. We do not often 
find so much valuable and interesting 
condensed into such small compass: the subjects of 
the articles are as well selected as they are luci 
handled, and doubtless the book will be as widely 
read as the others from the same hand. 

Revue Germanique (for May 1860.) It is not 
quite easy at first sight to discover why this 
periodical calls itself the “Revue ique.” It is 
written in French ; it is published in Paris; and its 
tone is French. Whilst inferior to the world-famous 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” it has considerable merit 
of its own, and though some of the subjects are not 


whose devotion has been fully proved during 


E 


very happily chosen, it is ly well written, 
and displays an erudition which is the chief 
German characteristic it possesses. The present num- 
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ber is sufficiently varied. It opens with a second 
article on “ The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” by M. 
Victor Cherbullez, which is a review of the system 
of art of M. H. Vischer, and is written with some 
sates “Contemporary German Historians,” “ The 

ysical Geography of Germany,” and the sketch 
of * Sophie de la Roche,” are all very instructive 
and in’ ing. There is also a translation of a 
German story, “Les Solitaires,” and an_ article 
entitled “Fragments of Indian Religion,” containing 
an account of the education and superstitions of the 
Ojibbeways. 

Tales from Blackwood. (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) These popular tales have now 
furnished matter for nine volumes, the last of which | 
is before us. Although a marked disparity exists | 
between the respective merits of the writers who 
from time to time contributed these stories to 
“Blackwood,” each month brings us something 
acceptable; and he must, indeed, be possessed of a | 
saturnine temperament, who, in the quarter’s half | 
dozen reprints, finds not something excellent. In 
the present volume, we are especially pleased with 
the history of “Harry Bolton’s Curacy,” which is 
related in an easy, humorous manner; all the 

introduced being well-coloured and 
life-like pictures of their class. “The Beauty | 
Draught” is a pretty little French story ; in which 
Jacqueline, a good-hearted, merry-spirited country 
girl, whose face is more remarkable for good humour 
than for regularity of feature, is cured of a little 
rising discontent on that score by a dream, in which 
she becomes wondrous fair, and finds that she is by 
no means more happy for the We hope to | 
see many more volumes of these “ Tales.” 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. (Rout- | 
a and Routl ) The June number | 
of this admirable history of the lower species—paris 
15 and 16—fully bears out the character of its pre- 
decessors, and gives further promise of the complete- 
ness of the work as a whole. Commencing with sheep, 
and passing on to the deer, we find in this number 
some perfect illustrations of the camel tribe, treated 
of in the editor’s peculiarly attractive style. But 
perhaps, to the general reader, the greatest in- 
ducement to the perusal of the present number will 
be the history of the horse, which is represented 
in its wild state, and from thence through the various 

of its existence, up to the period when its 
itarian properties are. recognised by man. 
illustrations are as usual remarkably pe and the 
getting up perfect. 

Artist and Crafisman, (Macmillan and Co.) 
This story is a reprint from the pages of the “Dublin 
University Magazine.” It is a pleasant and readable 
volume, containing much excellent portraiture of 
character, and at the same time there is a certain 
amount of what may be called twaddle. There is 
too little plot and incident. Mr. Kingsley has much 
to answer for in initiating the type of the “three- 
volume working man;” here again we have 
another journeyman Cromwell, in the person of 
Luke Brandling, the craftsman of our novel. This 
probably have its day, and thea 
make way for another. In the description of the 
Oxonians, the author is evidently quite at home ; 
his delineation of their various characters, modes of 
expression, and ways of thinking, is in the 
extreme. It is a pity, however, rng ; should 
have put into the mouth of a well-bred Oxford man 
such an expression as this, “He must be a 
Cambridge man! His hands are so dirty!” The 
women of this story are peculiarly well drawn. 
The heroine, Clara, especially, is a charming 
creation—natural, enthusiastic, and wi 
artist soul. On the whole, the book evinces con- 
siderable power, and we recommend it to our 








History of the Consulate ana the Empire. By 
A. Thiers. Translated from the French. Vol. 
(Willis and Sotheran.) It is not more 
bog mete oe since the Pole carey volume of 
great work appeared in Paris. Those who 
happened to be in that city at the time, will 
‘ remember the impatience with which it was 
cted, and how for three or four days after its 

mH neatly every man you met in the streets 


ce 


EE 


ought to be grateful to the publishers for the 
promptness with which they have attended to the 
wants of that decreasing part of the population who 
are unable to read the work in the original. We 
believe the national tone is greatly improved by the 
translation of foreign works, and we should be glad 
to see this practice carried even further than it is at 
present. There cannot be a surer preservative 
against narrowmindedness and intellectual stagnation 
amongst a people, than the regular diffusion of the 
best works of other nations: such a process, by 
means of which we see that others think very 
differently, and take very different views of things 
from ourselves, is a powerful cy in promoting 


| catholicity and liberality of sentiment. In history 


this is particularly valuable, and even necessary, if we 


| would attain to anything like a fair view of the 
| various relations borne by one nation to another. 
| For ourselves, the works of the French historians are 


essential. Nearly every historical event may be the 
object of a twofold view : one side may declare it to 
have been evil in itself, in its origin, and in its 
consequences, whilst the other is equally convinced 
of the entire opposite. In studying the history of 
England, it is necessary to the acquisition of a 


| correct or philosophic knowledge of the actual state 


of circumstances, that we should check and balance 
the assertions and theories of our own writers, by 
means of the assertions and theories of the writers 
of that nation which has been all but uniformly 
hostile to us, and whose policy has invariably been 
the reverse of our own. On this account, therefore, 
we are always glad to see translations from the 
French historians. In the case of M. Thiers’s history, 
this is more than usually desirable. Napoleon 
Bonaparte is so ill understood, and his character 
so imperfectly interpreted in England—and perhaps 
this is hardly unnatural—that any assistance from 
foreign sources in remedying this is most welcome. 
Of M. Thiers’s merits as an historian, we need not 
now speak; there is all possible diversity of 
opinion about them. In any case, however, his 
histories are always worthy of perusal, and the 
present volume is marked by his usual power. It 
extends over a most interesting period, from the 
invasion in 1813, to Napoleon’s abdication to Elba 
in 1814, and furnishes us with a clear and tolerably- 
impartial account of the events of that time. The 
eighteenth and concluding volume, which will 
contain the history of “the hundred days,” is in 
the press. The translation is executed with great 
care, and, unlike too many translations, is nearly as 
readable as the original. 





“Colburn’s New Monthly.” Edited by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. June, 1860.—This 
magazine maintains its usual character. Its tales 
are well continued, and it has many good miscel- 
laneous articles; but it has, besides, two of a graver 
character, on which we are tempted to extend our 
remarks beyond the usual limits of a monthly 


notice. The first of these relates to the present | 
state of our national defences, and the other shows | 


us the nature of that ecclesiastical despotism from 
which the Reformation set us free. e shall first 
notice the last of these. It is on “The Protestant 
Church at Metz,” being a review of a French work, 
entitled “ La Persecution de l’Eglise de Metz, décrite 
par le Sieur Jean Olrey, accompagnée de notices et 
de notes par Othon Cuvier, Pasteur de cette église. 
Paris: Librairie A. Frank,” which describes the 
cruelties ised under those dragonades by which 
Louis +» With the concurrence of his spiritual 
advisers, endeavoured to convert his Protestant 
subjects to the Roman Catholic faith after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Of these, the 
following are imens :—“The next day the 
Protestants received orders to attend the Hotel de 
Ville at 9 o'clock, when the intendant informed 
them that they should abjure their religion and 
become Roman Catholics, or that the dragoons 
should be let loose upon them and force them to 
obedience. Two hours only were given to them 
for consideration.” The atrocities committed by 
these brutal dragoons are painful matters of history ; 
but not only were the living exposed to these 





a copy under his arm. The English public 


outrages, for “an edict was published to the effect 








that all those who refused to take the sacrament in 
iliness should be ‘condemned, if they recovered, to 
imprisonment for life and confiscation of their 
goods: if they died, their bodies should be taken to 
the prison, whence they should be conveyed on a 
hurdle to the slaughter-grounds and cast amidst the 
offal and bones of dead animals. The first whose 
body was subjected to this infamous treatment was 
one Robin, a master shoemaker, who died at Metz ; 
the second was an aged counsellor of the Parliament 
of the same city, who during his lifetime had been 
respected by all parties; and the third was the wife 


of Jean Bandesson, a merchant. The public 
exhibition of these dead bodies, along by 
the executioner, their hair clotted with mud, to be 


cast away among garbage, excited horror, even in 
the minds of the Papists.” We now turn to the 
other article which we mentioned, and which is the 
leading one in the present number. It is entitled 
“The Chances of Invasion.” Now we are not 
alarmists, that is, false alarmists—but we think that 
the circumstances of the time demand that we 
should aim at some just medium between a foolish 
terror on the one hand, and a vain self-confidence 
on the other. The true foundation of a proper 
public feeling, is a knowledge of the facts, both of 
past history and of present events. And as the 
article before us furnishes us with both these, so far 
as they relate to the state of our defences and the 
danger of invasion, we shall venture to lay a few of 
them before our readers. It has long been 
questioned by those who ridicule the idea of our 
ever being invaded by the French, whether the first 
Napoleon ever seriously intended to make such an 
attempt. But on this point we are here presented 
with these testimonies: the first is from Marshal 
Marmont, who says in his “Memoir,”—“It has often 
been argued whether Bonaparte ever had the serious 
intention of making the expedition to England, 
and I reply with certainty and yes. 
This expedition was the most ardent desire of his 
life, and his dearest hope for along period.” Again, 
Thiers, after describing the proposed means for 
carrying this expedition into effect, says, “This 
enterprise of Napoleon was not then a chimera, 
was perfectly possible of realisation in the mode in 
which he had pi to carry it out, and perhaps 
this enterprise, which had no result, did him more 
honour than those which had been crowned with 
the most ing success. It was een oe 
some persons have imagined, who would search out 
fundities where none exist. Some thousands of 

rs of the Emperor and his Ministers leave no 
doubt of the fact. It was a serious undertaking’ 
pursued for several years with real earnestness.’, 
On the supposition of such an attempt being made, 
it has been the habit with many to say that the 
invaders would soon be driven back or destroyed, 
and that England would be but little hurt by them, 
But we have here the view which the late Duke of 
Wellington took of the certain consequences of such 
a struggle taking place on our own soil. It is ina 
| letter which he to the late Earl of Liver- 
| pool during the Peninsular war :—“ From what I 
ve seen of the objects of the French Government, 
and the sacrifices they make to accomplish them, 
I have no doubt, if the British army were for any 
reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, and the 
French Government were relieved from the pressure 
of military tions on the Continent, they would 
Sat a Ws te tak cn tay Ts jesty’s 
dominions. Then, indeed, would commence an ex- 
pensive contest. Then would his Majesty's subjects 
discover what are the miseries of war, of which, by 
God’s blessing, they have hitherto had no knowledge; 
and the cultivation, the beauty, and the prospects 
of the country, and the virtues and happiness of its 
inhabitants, would be destroyed, whatever might be 
the result of the military operations. God forbid 
that I should be a witness, much less an actor in 
the scene; and I only hope that the King’s Govern- 
ment will consider well what I have above stated.” 
That the French can never effect a landing is the usual 
boast ; but, again, let us look to facts. The Prince 
de Joinville wrote the following words :—* With 
the aid of steam ae a it 
daring aggression is permitted at sea. We are cer- 
tain of our movements, and free in our actions. The 
winds aud waves need no longer give us any un- 
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easiness. We can calculate to the day and hour. 
We shall make war with safety, because we shall 
attack two vulnerable things—the confidence of the 
English people in their insular position, and their 
mariteme resources.” And M. Hippolyte Lamarche, 
in his letter to MM. Thiers and Barrot, says- 

“ Steam has thrown hundreds of bridges across the 
Channel. We can now pass at any time, and in any 
weather, from France to England. In estimating 
at eighty-five thousand the number of troops that 


England could raise for the defence of her territory, | 


we certainly concede more than the reality. The 
mass of the people would be of no use to the Govern- 
ment: they are absolutely unacquamted with the 
use of arms. A landing may be effected upon a 
hundred different points of the English coast, and 
then a skilful general will not hesitate what course 
to adopt—he will choose in his rear a point of con- 
centration to recruit his troops, cover London, 
er match in force against the enemy. If you 
question the naval officers of France as to the possi- 
bility of a descent upon England in the present state 
of naval science, I may be allowed to say that every 
voice will answer in the affirmative.” That the 
courage of the English, especially if a few were 
armed as volunteers, would ensure the certain defeat 
of any invading army, is the confident boast of 
many; but let us hear what Wellington thought of 
this. The remark occurs in his letter to Sir J. 
Burgoyne :—* We hear a good deal of the spirit of 
the people of England. for which no man entertains 
a higher respect than I do. But, unorganised, un- 
disciplined, without systematic subordination estab- 
lished and well understood, this spirit, exposed to 
the fire of musketry and cannon, and to the sabres 
and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only ex- 

those animated by such a spirit to confusion 
and destruction.” He said that our only hope was 
in an increase to the regular anny, which should be 
supported by a well-trained militia. That, he said, 
would “ put the country on its legs with respect to 
national force.” Now, with all the facts before us, 
it is very desirable that the Government should see 
that there is such a wish on the part of the people 
that our defences should be increased as would en- 
courage them to act with vigour in this respect, 
without regard to the paltry cavils and objections 
on the ground of the expense which may arise from 
the trading part of the community, who, although 
now so vainly, and we may say ignorantly, self- 
confident, would, in the case of such an attack, be 
among the first and greatest sufferers. The volun-, 
teer movement, as far as it has gone, is good; but 
it is evident that it should be supported by other 
measures. 


“Church of England Monthly Review.” The 
opening article of this month’s number is on a some- 
what hackneyed subject, “The Crusades.” It gives us 
a fair résumé of that most marvellous of all historical 
phenomena, and is written with considerable ability, 
displaying a very wide acquaintance with ancient 
and modern literature. The style is throughout 
very florid and youthful, but it indicates a power 
which, when a little more matured, will probably 
be of the first order. The paper on “Joan of Arc” 
is almost too short to do anything like justice to 
the subject ; and the same complaint may be urged 
with still more force against the article on “ Essays 
and Reviews.” Ten pages can scarcely contain an 
adequate account of such a notable volume. Per- 
haps the best article in the present number is that 
on “Religion in China”—a well-chosen subject, 
ably handled. The account of Bhudhism, and the 
points in which it differs from Taouism and Con- 
fucianism, is of particular excellence, and evinces a 
thorough familiarity with the subject. The num- 
ber concludes with a review of the “Mill on the 
Floss,” written in a spirit of intense appreciation of 
that marvellous work. The writer thoughtfully dis- 
cusses the deep philosophy of life which it unfolds, 
and writes in a vein of genuine feeling and elo- 
quence. 

The “ Art Journal.” (Virtue and Co.) In the 
June number of this journal we are furnished with 
criticisms on the Royal Academy and Water-Colour 
Societies ; recent picture-sales are chronicled, and 
single paintings now exhibiting in London are 
duly noticed. An engraving by A. J. Annedouche, 
from one of Vandyke’s gorgeous portraits, will be 
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found in the openi Ls fe Lady Diet 

from the picture in the royal collection. A cheese 
sketch of the career of William Von Kaulbach is 
given, and illustrated by three engravings. The 
mind of this great German artist enables him “to 
grapple with almost equal success with any of the 
difficulties which the emanations of the human 
intellect may present.” He finds equal delight in 
the stern and the lovely, the grand and the simple. 
All acquainted with art, appreciate in the highest 
degree The Destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
inimitable illustrations of Reynard the Fox. 
The author of the sketch has afforded a description 
of the frieze for the new museum at Berlin, 
representing the course of universal history. It 
runs round the building as the Elgin marbles did 
round the buildings of the Acropolis. The three 
engravings represent portions of the frieze, the 
principal one being Die Saga, or Tradition. It 
is grandly conceived, and, to use the author’s own 
words, “ The whole figure, the drapery, the druidical 
stones on which she sits, the fallen crown with 
which she is playing, and the urns of mouldering 
bones beneath her feet—all is admirably imagined, 
and impresses us with the very feelings such a figure 
should excite.” The first of a series of engray- 
ings from pictures by Turner appears in this 
number---Dido building Carthage, from the painting 
in the National Gallery. It is engraved with 
great care by E. Goodall, who has rendered the 
conception of the great painter most effectively, 
yielding all its beauties without the exact transcript 
of that dazzling colour, which requires a Vv 
educated eye fully to understand and appreciate. 
The picture was painted in 1815, and was the last 
executed in the manner of Claude. Turner 
stipulated when he left his works to the nation, 
that this particular painting should be placed in 
juxtaposition with those of Claude. The engraving 
is a most valuable addition to “The Art Journal.” 
The engraving from the Royal Pictures is taken 
from The Penny Wedding, by Wilkie, a representa- 
tion of a scene in ordinary Scottish life. It was 
originally entitled the Scottish Wedding, in which 
the dance called a “foursome reel” is introduced in 
the painter-humourist’s unrivalled manner and 
effect. Mr. Greatback is the engraver. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall continue their agreeable “Compan- 


ion Guide in South Wales,” adding, as they always | 


do, to the excellence of the number. 


“Once a Week.” May, 1860. (Bradbury and 
Evans). This amusing periodical keeps up its high 
character. The articles on representative men are 
very good. Mr. Scott well analyses and vindicates 
the noble character and conduct of Rajah Sir James 
ee sacrificed himself and his fortune to 
the welfare and prosperity of his adopted le, his 
“ gentleman Dyaks.” That they fully qualita 
him is evident, the wife of the missionary bishop bear- 
ing witness how “ deep in the hearts of the native lie 


love” and reverence for their rajah, Sir James Brooke. | 


The other representative man of his age is no less 


usual spirit. Perhaps the most remarkable paper 
is that on “The Belt and the Prize Ring,” by Lord 
William Lennox. The concluding remark is one 
in which most sensible persons agree with the ~ 
writer ; it is to the effect, that though everybody 
would be very sorry to witness the substitution of 
the stiletto for fists, yet it is scarcely the same thing 
to maintain that the stiletto would come into fashion 
if prize-fights went out. We must call attention to 
the lines entitled “ Life and Love,” as being ex- 
tremely pretty and rhythmical. U: the 
“Welcome Guest” is written with much ability, 
and some of the papers evince extraordinarily 

liant writing ; but at the same time we believe that 
more care in composition is requisite if the “ Wel- 
come Guest” is to take a position worthy of the 


talents of many of its writers. = 
“ Kingston's ine for Boys.” Nol6. June’ 
(Bosw: and ison.) Amongst the grea 


advan’ which have arisen from serial literature 
is one which, if not totally lost sight of, is at least 
not fully appreciated. Boys and girls, they wha 
come under the denomination of “the rising 
generation,” have now their own literature, and 
pre-eminent in the class of periodicals for the young, 
ranks “Ki "s Magazine.” In the present 
number, “ The Old Schoolfellow’s” tale of adventure 
is carried on with spirit, and there are many well- 
written contributions on natural history, travels, 
and miscellaneous subjects, which will recommend 
this pleasant serial, not only to our young friends, 
but to “ parents and guardians.” 

“ The Ladies’ Treasury” is, as usual, full of really 
useful information on subjects interesting to the 
feminine mind. The engravings are almost first- 
rate. 
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and Meditations, new 





| an individual than Louis Napoleon, foremost of the | Cornhill Magazine, vol. 1, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


j 
| 


monarch adventurers. What is it all for, is a ques- | 


tion not easily solved. The author graphically de- 
scribes the state of France, and gives an outline of 


Eliot (Calder) Dawn of Love, 12mo., Is. 

| Essays and Reviews, 2nd edition, Svo., 10s. 6d. i 
| Exton (R. B.), Century of 5 on Sacred Subjects, 16mo., 

.: a 





| the career of Louis Napoleon. His birth was royally Faraday (ML), Six Lectures on Various Forces of Matter, 
| announced as that of the King of Rome, by the salvo | 2% edition, t2mo., 3s, Gd. 


| tive and ambitious boy. We will not enter into | 
| his wanderings, the failure of his schemes, or the | 


of guns ; and his early presentation to the troops by 
his uncle, deeply impressed the mind of the imagina- 


raser (W.), Ebb and Flow, Curiosities and Marvels of the 
Sea-Shore, 12mo., 3s. 6d. : 
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edition, 12mo., 2s. 
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“a ri P ; | , 12mo., 4 
| grand realisation of his “idea.” Half his conduct | Grant (Jas.), Mary of Lorraine, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


j; and his bad faith our author simply ascribes to | Guizot (F-), 


the lack of any conscience. The other half is 


ascribed to the influence of a vow of the chief secret | 
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| society of the day, taken while in Italy, by which | Hewitt (J.), Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, vols: 


| 





| he bound himself, by the forfeit of his life, to do all | 
that might ever be in his power for the emancipa- | 


tion of that ill-fated land. The articles on the 
Great Congresses of Europe well repay perusal. 
The subject of Women’s Work is a great question 


of the present day. That few doors are open to | 


educated female labour is acknowledged, and it is | 
a subject that we would earnestly recommend to 
attention. 

“The Welcome Guest.” This number contains a | 
continuation of “ An Artist’s Story,” and “ Madame | 
Prudence,” both of which are written with their | 
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Put Me in Remembrance, Family Prayers, edited by Rev. 
a  * Waish, 18mo., 1s. 


lergyman’s Wife, post 8vo., 5s. 
{A.), Dictionary of Roman and Greek 


ieahneitian: Sed 
edition, post 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Bobertson (J.), Old Truths and Modern Speculations, 2nd 
edition, post Svo., 6s. 


@L F.), Second Adam and the New Birth, 2nd edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Sandeau (Jules), Catherine, a Village Tale, 12mo., 1s. 
Selden's Table Talk, by Singer, 3rd edition, 12mo., 5s. 
Smith (Albert), Marchioness of Brinvilliers, new edition, 
12mo., Is. 6d. 


Smith (Arthur), Thames Angler, 12mo., 1s. 
and Pictures for Young Children, new edition, 18mo., 


Preparatory to Holy Communion, 


View of the Order and Family of the Molusca, 4to., 6s. 
“Tomiinson (C.), Mlustrations of Useful Arts, Manufactures, 
il (W), Platonic Dialo inglish 

xs onic gues for English Readers, vol. 
oy hg yale agg 2 7s. 6d. 
Wills (Bp.), y rnolds, the Trumpeter Boy and his 
Pather, 18mo., 1s. 4 . 
‘Wood's Illustrated Natural History, vol. 1, Mammalia, 18s. 
‘Wraxall (L.), Camp Life. Passages from the Story of a Con- 
tingent, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 


Mr. James BLackwoop has the following Works 

in preparation :—“The Remarkable Scenes of the 

i distinguished by memorable 

Oe ee 
well. “ 'ypes 0! i 

Life, the late J. C. Symons, Esq. “The 

Curate of ee nea a Clerical Autobiography,” by 


eming. 

Mar. J. Ewrse Rrromm, the author of “ The Night- 
side of London,” “ The London Pulpit,” and many 
ther popular works descriptive of London life, has, 
we hear, in the press a new work, in which, if report 
speaks truly, he discourses pleasantly and genially on 
some of the most peculiar traits and popular topics 

i . The work is to be 
called “Town Talk,” and will be published during 
the present month by Mr. William Tinsley, of the 


ft 


d 


edition, we understand, cannot meet thesupply. 
and a third is already advertised. “Miriam May ” 
is believed to be from the pen of the son of one of 
the most remarkable men of the age; but beyond 
this, there are said to be scenes of clerical life, 
‘where we are made familiar with Whig bishop- 
making, and brilliant scenes in. political circles, 
which do something to betray the position of the 
writer. It is a romance of real life, and the struggles 

iam May, from the workhouse door to the 
Court of St. James's, are likely to be the talk of the 
Season. 


ical department of the 
service during the administration of the right hon. 
baronet as First Lord of the Admiralty. There were 
nearly’ 100 persons present, including Captain 
Superintendent the Hon. Geo. Hastings, the Baron 
Marochetti, and the deputation, consisting of Dr. 
Nelson, R.N., Dr. Rees, Deputy Inspector-General, 
Dr. Beith, R.N., Dr. Dobie, and Dr. M‘William. 
‘The bust, which is a beautiful work of art, and a 
most faithful representation of Sir John Pakington. 
was much admired by all present. It stands upon a 
pedestal of red granite, upon which there is an 











THE WEEK. | we may say, been thetype of our weather, the member’ 


THosz who adopt a theory in much favour on the | Samcuuacmanaee ae mim nor = em 
Continent, but also thought probable by many | of last week, in obtaining for their meeting a few 
Ww eather-wise men in this country, namely, that fine hours of sunshine to inaugurate their féte in the 
seasons Tecur bad and good according to fixed bracing air of Woking Common. We noticed the 
cycles, see much to alarm them in the type | actual commencement of their excellent institution 
of atmospherical conditions now prevalent for a few weeks ago, and then took occasion to call our 
many months. With October last oe a series | readers’ attention to its purposes and object. Last 
of variable and tempestuous weeks, and even now | week the occasion of laying the fetnlitionitene 
towards the middle of June the chilling temperature as it he termed—ignoring, we presume from respect 
only gives way a few hours now and then to the | to rank, the previous ceremony-—qwas graced with a 
influence of the sun, The “Times” records the large assembly of England’s brightest and fairest, 
vast amount of wrecks that have occured since last 


yo and even Whit-Monday is memorable for the eds Eee 
e disasters which happened amongst our shipping. 
The theory of recurring seasons is this: that if for 
six or eight years we have good and 
early seasons, we are likely to have a similar long 
continuance of an opposite kind. Those who may be | 
able to recall the years from 1836 to 1846, will remem- 
ber that that decennial period was ushered in by a 
winter of unusual length and severity—when “ win- 
ter lingered in the lap of May ;” and till the cul- 
minating year of the Irish famine, which doomed | 
the corn-laws, scarcely one favourable and early 





harvest occurred to interrupt the calamities to | 
which the agricultural interest ially was sub- | 
ject. These ten years were a gloomy time; the 
revenue reflected the stop which seemed to be put 
for a time to an advance in national wealth. Alter 
1346, a favourable change in all r occurred, 
which has not since been materially interrupted ; 
but there may be reason to fear that after unusual 
dryness for two seasons, which has been felt more 
especially in the condition of the river, it will be 
changed into unusual wetness, the consequence of 
which will be an extraordinary state of temperature, 
as marked by the thermometer, below the average, 
probably, for some years tocome. Neither agricul- 
turist, nor social economist, nor financial politician, 
can wholly neglect these considerations. At present 
the seasons fight against French wines and cooling 
fruits, and as we meet the morning air, continuously 
damp and chill, we pity those few over-sprightly 
persons of the gentle sex, who, carried away by the 
cheapness of French silks and artificial flowers, have 
laid in their stock for the season, and attempt to sport 
them in what ought to be June weather, but would 
not be remarkably warm and genial even in the 
middle of April. We recollect perusing lately some 
remarks of a lively writer, to the effect that the 
Anglo-Saxon energy and fortitude of character de- 
pended much on the nature of their seasons: that a 
constant recurrence of two genial seasons would 
debase our national spirit to the continental love 
of ease, luxury, and frivolity. It may be that 
Providence, with the wisest purposes for our highest 
interests, is counteracting our natural inclinations 
by placing before us the prospect of difficulties ; and, 
while not needlessly superstitious or carried away 
by speculative theories as to the weather, it is well 


| amusement in the hours that all must and o 


Prince Consort. Prince Albert has the happy art 
on such occasions of saying what is best suited 
to the circumstances. His arrows, in this respect, 
go straight to the mark. His remarks went pretty 
lainly to discountenance the views of such straight- 
folk as, on the ground of morality, would dis- 
patage or discountenance the We have even 
heard a miserable bigot here and there lament, 
in cant phrases, her Majesty patronising the theatres 
somuch. Prince Albert admitted “that we are 
reasonably accustomed to look to the profession for 
it to 
give to recreation. That while the theatre afforded 
means of combining instruction and mental im- 
provement with recreation, every well-regulated 
mind must see that elevating the character of the 
dramatic performer, who, while giving life and 
reality to the conceptions of the poet or dramatist, 
inculcates high moral lessons, and interests our 
sympathies in the love of virtue and detestation of 
vice, afforded the best means of seeing our wishes 
for the improvement of all classes in virtue realised.” 
To 2 ge such object is-the intention of this 
College—to secure, in case of adverse circumstances 
in the decline of age, a refuge for the virtuous and 
ing actor. As such, we need scarcely say 
“ All hail” to it! and, with the distinguished men 
whoattended at the banquet which succeeded, wesym- 
pathise with those who have raised a college for the 
actor, reciprocating a benefit which Alleyn, an actor, 
had done with his earnings for the public, in found- 
ing Dulwich College, which was alluded to with 
tears of regret that when that foundation was re- 
modelled some years ago, no place could be found 
for the actor in what had arisen from successful ex- 
ercise of histrionic talent. 

Probably those who went down in hopes of see- 
ing the “ old English sports and pastimes” exem- 
Plified were not fully gratified. Though morris- 
dances and others formed a portion of the enter- 
tainments, “Aunt Sally” engrossed most of the 
public interest. The fun of Buckstone and Bedford 
was exhibited in the “rival touting” to gain cus- 
tom for their respective heads, though the 
stock of “St. Domingo ” which the unini- 
tiated may not know to be kuires, was b t low 
by some experienced practisers at that aristocratic 





that those whose interests and trade more especially 
depend on a genial temperature, should not wholly 
omit such calculations. 

We hear from abroad that a similar ty 
weather has prevailed in Naples and Sicily. Not 
only the moral and political horizon, but also the 
natural one, has been overcast and troubled. Amid 
the din of cannon and hostile movements, we read 
that fogs and rains have contributed—along with 
the lying bulletins of the Neapolitan telegraph—to 
obscure the truth and mislead the public as to what 


have been necessary to clear the political atmo- 
sphere, just as natural electricity acts, more especially 
under abnormal conditions. 

The prevalence of storms and disasters at sea is 
causing increased attention to be paid to means for 
their prevention. We hail with pleasure the ad- 


and the barometer found now so generally in vi 

of not more than a few hundred inhabitants, will 
afford valuable assistance in foreseeing and maki 
reaéy for stormy weather. We hope, too, that at 
no very distant period a large number of harbours 
of refuge will diminish the perils of the deep. 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 





appropriate inscription. 


really happens. The storms in the sonth of Italy | ; 


ditional life-boats being placed along our coasts; | 


game. ~ 
Many of our best-known actresses—Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Stirling, Miss 


of | Bufton, and Miss Sedgwick, among others—contri- 


| buted to enliven the scene, presiding at the “ Fancy 
| Fair,” at which autographs and photographs of dis- 
| tinguished writers and actors were in request. We 
| have not heard stated the sum realised, but we trust 
| that it was gratifying to those who set on foot this 
| praiseworthy institution. 
| Seme other féte days, when associations of learn- 
| and amusement were united, have been held 
throughout the week. The Eton Speech-day was 
| celebrated amid damping weather, so far as the 
| many out-door athletic exhibitions on the river 
add to its charms ; the Pauline commemoration, i.€.5 
| Speech-day at St. Paul’s school, held on Wednesday, 
| was not so dependent on out-door sunshine. 


At the Palace on Wednesday, a novel and 
interesting spectacle was afforded. St. Paul's being 
| now under repair, the voices of 4,000 charity children 

were heard for the first time in the ample 
space which the Crystal Palace gives for musical 
| performances. The public present, to the number 
| of 20,000, were amply gratified; and though the 
| sky detained the children from one part of their 


} 


While such has generally, for the last three weeks | anticipated amusement—roaming through the 
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grounds—within doors were sufficient resources to 
engage their interest and supply recreation. 
RIFLE MOVEMENT. 

Though perhaps one-third out of the large body 
who proposed to meet in the open air last Saturday, 
under the direction of Lord Ranelagh, did not 
assemble, still a meeting of 2,000, under such cir- 
cumstances, proved that with these troops, like the 
regular army at Waterloo and Inkermann, our 
national characteristic prevails, so puzzling to our 
— that Englishmen “know not when they 
oie beat” 


In the afternoon, a meeting was also held under 
the presidency of Mr. Sidney Herbert, to promote 
contributions for the grand shooting contest to take 
place in a few weeks. Mr. S. Herbert contributes 
1,000 rifles to be used on that occasion, and 
encouraged the hearts of our countrymen by reading 
an utterance of that spirited “ Nestor” of the House of 
Peers, Lord Lyndhurst, who knows not, when duty 
callshim, how to be beaten even by age and infirmity. 
The pith of his letter was, that foreign nations had 
Yead and marked the spirit of 120,000 freemen, who 
“know their rights, and knowing dare maintain.” 
Lord Elcho appealed for aid for the necessary 
smews, stating that in the cantonal “Tirs” of 
Switzerland, sums equal to that of our National 
Exhibition were often given in prizes; while at the 
grand Tir Federal £10,000 were spent. We dare- 
say, even though £6,000 may not be raised by shil- 
ling contributions from every enrolled rifleman, that 
the increasing national wish to combine manly sport 
Se ee ee —. will not desert 

t energetic Nobleman in his patriotic views. 
The tm spirit is likely also to give an im- 
to what in itself is a desirable object, namely, 
the Saturday half-holiday. A meeting was held on 
Wednesday, attended by Lord Shaftesbury and many 
other distinguished persons, to combine the two 
desirable movements. The experience of the advan- 
tages, even to those who at the time feared loss from 
the limitation by the Ten Hours Bill of the hours of 
labour, have fortunately, as admitted by such 
opponents of that measure at the time as Sir James 
Graham and Mr. Roebuck, not been realised. Proof 
is every day given that a reasonable time spent, not 
only in mental improvement ally, but in re- 
creation, makes the working hours of all but the 
lowest class more valuable ; and the progress of the 
weekly half-holiday will mark an advance in 
civilisation. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Such an attack as might be expected, but which 
is only made to be repe and advance the views 
here repeatedly advocated, of extending the test of 
competition for government appointments, was 
made by one or two of the “old school” in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night. It was 
sufficient to call forth the ability of Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir S. Northcote, and Lord Stanley, to defend the 
— of obtaining the best men for the best place. 

e shall have to recur to the matter when the 
whole subject is elucidated, as it will shortly be in 
the report of the committee with reference to its 
extension. Those who peruse the examination papers, 
in setting which the highest talent of the country is 

will see how very futile the objections 
raised to the character of the questions were. We 
think the more publicity is given to the system, the 
more favour it will find with an intelligent public ; 
and minor points, such as re-arranging subjects on 
which ability is to be tested, a detailing in papers 
the relative marks for each question, had better be 
settled by men who conduct the examinations, in 
whom all who know them have full confidence, or 
by a committee of experts, rather than by so mixed 
a body as the House of Commons. 

RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 


In the debate alluded to, it was asked—Why not 
apply the system to the Treasury Bench, and pick 
eut the men of best literary attaimments? This 
question has often been seriously asked as to bishops, 
with regard to whom critical and classical know- 
ledge certainly ought to be taken into account. But 
from the class of men from whom high officers are 
chosen, mere literary scholarship is not to be com- 

with the qualities which every one in general 
fore the public for a few years may exhibit ; and 
even if literature was to be tested for qualification, 














neither Gladstone and Lewis on the one side, nor 
Carnarvon and Stanley on the other, need fear 
being displaced by competitive examination in a 
fair field with others of their ‘<= parties. 

In some instances, Lord Palmerston is not 


disinelined to recognise literary merit. Mr. Helps 
would have done better than Mr. Kingsley, probably, 
as History Professor at Cambridge; but to Mr. 
Helps’s ng ate and historic fame, was 
superadded his claim as professing candidateship in 
Lord Palmerston’s interest last year for Cambrige 
University. We believe Mr. Kingsley’s chair was 
Geclined by Mr. Helps: the clerkship of the Privy 
Council he has now obtained, is, in a pecuniary 
point of view, worth double, and we tulate 
the public on an appointment which is so unobjec- 
tionable. 

Perhaps little fault can be found as to the 
selection of the Hon. and Rev. S. Waldegrave for 
the bishoprick of Carlisle. A good parish clergy- 
man, a Bampton lecturer, a double first-class man, 
and of moderate views on Church matters, cannot 
be complained of. The appointment on the whole 
looks well. But we cannot say the same as regards 
the Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon, who is, it ap- 
pears, to succeed to the vacant at Salisbury. 
A better choice was quite possible. If Lord Pal- 
merston wishes to encourage literary merit com- 
bined with other qualifications, there are many 
eminent clergymen whose claims ought to have 
been acknowledged. 

Two colonelcies of regiments are again vacant, 
and the patronage of the Horse Guards will be 
again on its trial. 








FROM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





Oxrorp, June 7. 
THosk among your readers who have read Sir Emer- | 
son Tennent’s “Ceylon,” may remember that among | 
the graphic descriptions of the villanous animals | 
which abound in that favoured region—why is it | 
that the fairest parts of the earth’s surface are so | 
singularly provided with these physiological 
abominations ?—there are designated two equally | 
objectionable creatures, which severally affect the | 
settler in purse and person. The one isa sort of | 
blight uredo or toredo, I hardly know which, but I | 
believe the former is a plant, and the latter isa 
worm that often dashes the sanguine hopes of 
the coffee-planters; and the latter is a sort of 
JSormica, of most outrageous venom and singular 


ferocity. 

However, these myrmidons have their uses. They 
eat the blight, and so the coffee-planters introduce 
them into their diggings. And if one could avoid 
the inconvenience of an occasional shower of the 
creatures, we should have, say the savans, coffee 
even cheaper. 

are some of the advantages which the study 
of natural history affords. We ae through the 
process of suffering, then that of knowledge, and 
then to the practical results of national wealth. 
And now for the immediate bearing of these ob- 
servations. 

Oxford has, in her older days, taken to physical 
science. We had for some time a few fragments in 
the Ashmolean. There were some very mangy 
stuffed quadrupeds, shabby-looking birds, a mummy | 
or two, Guy Fawkes’s lantern, Bradshaw's hat, King | 
Alfred’s jewel, some bottled snakes, a few birds’ eggs, | 
and the usual paraphernalia of an old womanish 
science of nature tied up to an old manish educa- 
tion. But matters are changed. New lights have 
broken in upen us. We are “starring it” among 
the physical sciences. Buckland heaped up geological 
phenomena, and succeeding energies have enlarged 
the results of his toils. So the good, gentle Strick- | 
land, the kindliest philosopher of his day, helped his 
| work and others’ too. Everybody loved Strickland, 
| and he deserved it, as men do deserve love who get 
it from all. Lastly, but not least in the series, come | 
the benefactions of Mr. Hope, who has bestowed | 
vast insectarian treasures on his University. They | 





at same 
| Mister Thomas Sayers had declined 





are to go into the building which we are told Mr. 
Ruskin calls beautiful ; and which I, if I dared, 
would call hideous, for reasons which you and 
your readers would, I presume, think con- 
clusive. But I have no mind to give an archi- 
tectural nt here. 


them ” personalities which society suffers and de- 
nounces. They have voted, to descend to statistics, 
cases to the amount of £500 for these nameless 


he protools poled 
the mystics o: triangle and com i 

be over-and-above grand this year. Two balls and 
a féte. Hiram, Prince of Tyre, so they say, was the 
founder of the earliest lodge. With a similar 
city, we are told invitations have been issued to 
paging and old John Naps of Greece. 
is to be hoped they will come. At any rate, they 
have not refused the invitation. Our 
a late one. Apollo was its “eponym.” You may re- 


3 


m 


ments to be entered into between the two 
boards, the delegates here and the syndicate there, 
will be broken up. 

I see that your Cambridge friends are rather 


F 


appoint- 
ment. He is oe apostle & poe 
theory, even when the romance of past 

is fortified by the enchantment of mediseval black- 


Casprince, June 7, 

The ordinary B.A. degree examination ended 
last week, and on Friday, _— 7 the state HH 
suspense will end, and there wi suppose, 
ordinary amount of weeping and wailing. At the 
late “little-go” examination, there was asmall storm, 
which does not appear even yet to have quite died 
out, touching the arithmetic papers, which some 
persons contended to be quite out of character with 


rovides for, and this consideration probably in- 
uenced the examiners to make it a little less 
dependent upon “the rule of the thumb” than it 
had usually been. But that the “ little-go” papers 
deserved condemnation as being too hard, is a view 
which is now exploded. oe be no bad thing 
if the bra papers in the degree examination 
taxed reper of the candidates a little more. 
A marked change in the Euclid papers will be 
observed by those who went into the Senate House 
ten or fifteen years ago: there is something now 
to exercise the reasoning powers, as well as the 
memory. When the same principle is carried @ 
little farther, it will be all the better. — 

The closest college in the University, as every~ 
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body knows, is King’s, It is supplied ex- 
clusively from Eton. Every scholar comes 
in regular succession from that foundation of 
King Henry VL, and every scholar proceeds in 
r succession to the higher honour and emolu- 
ment of a fellowship. All this is going to be 
thoroughly changed. Amid all the changes accom- 
plished, or about to be scooniplnet in this Univer- 
sity, none is so decided as that which impends at 
King’s. Its 46 fellowships, I understand, will be 
thrown open, without any restriction whatever, but 
its connection with Eton will not be completely 
severed. One-half of its scholarships will still be 
restricted to members of that college ; the other half 
being, like the fellowships, thrown quite open. This 
amounts to a revolution. One of its effects will be, 
that the number of undergraduate members of the 
col will be increased, and more accommodation 
will be required for them. New buildings are there- 
fore talked of, and it is supposed that Wilkins’s 
screen will fall before the demon of modern neces- 
sity. Like many more of Wilkins’s productions, it is 
not loved enough to be very much deplored, should 
a fall await it. Trinity College has heretofore had 
almost a preponderant voice in the choice of the 
Regius Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek. 
The electors were the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
and two Senior Fellows of Trinity, the Provost of 
King’s, and the Masters of St. John’s and Christ's. 
For the last century and a half (passing over the 
t professor), there has been only one Professor 
of Hebrew (Dr. of Owen’s), and only one Pro- 
fessor of Greek (Mr. Cooke, of King’s), who was 
not a member of Trinity. Henceforth the Regius 
Professors, as above, will be chosen by the Council 
of the Senate. <A statute which embodies that 
regulation in its first clause was sanctioned by the 
Queen in Council on the 10th of May, and has been 
proper in the University. . The principal 
eatures of the new statute are, that it enforces 
residence for twenty weeks during term time in 
each year, provides for the regulation of the sub- 
aie tonee of lectures by boards of studies 
appoitntment and ent of deputie 
in case of illness, &c., and saeco the Vice- 
Chancellor and the sex viri to admonish or deprive 
2 professor for neglect or immorality, and also to 
require subscription to the three articles of the 36th 
canon in the form prescribed for degrees in divinity. 
These three professorships were in some measure 
attached to Trini ity College, by King Henry VIIL, 
at its foundation: they were made payable out of 
its revenues, and had chambers and other contingent 
Tt was natural enough, therefore, that 
Trinity College should have considerable influence 
in the elections, as well as a regulating power in 
regard to the duties to be discharged ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the professorships have been very 
materially changed : instead of being supported out 
of the revenues of Trinity College, they are largely 
endowed out of the revenues of the Church, one of 
them by a valuable living, the other two by 
canonries at-Ely ; wherefore there is no injustice, 
so far as Trinity College is affected, in transferring 
the power of election to other hands. 
We are really becoming quite a military le 
here at Cambridge. Our is all of rifles aed tm- 
plements of war. You ran against a uniform at 
every turn. And then the military music charms all 
the ladies. Two or three times a-week the brass 
band of the University Corps plays in the groundsof 
im the evening, and collects crowds of 
i and every now and then you hear upon 
Parker’s Place or elsewhere the “ear-splitting fife” 
and rattling drum of the infantine heroes in dark- 
_ and white, who inspirit the gentlemen of the 
‘own Corps. A complete change has come over us, 
and for a time sword threatens almost to eclipse 


er step has been taken in the matter of St. 
s Church. The subject has been before the 
of the Senate, who recommend the appoint- 
ment of a syndicate to obtain the consent of persons 
interested in the proposed changes, and to ascertain 
a, cost, according to plans to be submitted 
by to the Senate. At a congregation to-day 
the syndicate was appointed as follows :—The Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of Catherine, the Master or 
Jesus, the Public Orator, Professor Willis, Professof 


: 


Be 


Browne, Mr. Regner, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
Long, Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Brockle- 
bank. As they are not to report until the end of 
the Lent Term, 1861, the work will stil] be delayed. 


THE BODEN SANSCRIT PROFESSORSHIP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

S1r,—In noticing the vacancy created by the death 
of Professor Wilson, as Boden Professor of Sanscrit, 
you omit the name of Dr. Ballantyne as one of the 
competitors. Accompanying this note is a copy of 
Dr. Ballantyne’s “Christianity Contrasted with 
Hindu Philosophy.” A glance at this work will 
suffice to show who ought to be the Boden Professor. 
Dr. Ballantyne has been for fourteen years the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Principal of the 
Sanserit College at Benares, the very hotbed of 
Hindu philosophy. I have no hesitation in saying 
that Dr. Ballantyne is now the greatest Sanscrit 
scholar in the world; the present competitors are 
not to be compared to him for one moment. Please 
to refer to the list of books published by him at 
Benares, at the end of the volume. One can hardly 
imagine how he could have got through the work. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. MADDEN. 
3, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
June 2nd, 1860. 

[The work of Dr. Ballantyne, allnded to by our corres- 

pondent, will be noticed next week.]} 














MUSIC. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The performance of the “Hugenots” at this 
house, on Tuesday evening, attracted one of the 
best audiences of the season. The cast was as 
follows :—Valentina, Madame Grisi; Margareta di 
Valois, Madame Miolan-Carvalho; Urbano, Madile. 
Didiée ; Marcella, M. Zelger; St. Bris, M. Faure; 
Il Conte di Nevers, Signor Tagliafico; and Raoul; 
Signor Mario. Rarely have we heard Madame 
Grisi sing with more energy than on this occasion. 
Although so soon to retire from among us, the 
physique which she displayed in her rendering of, 
the declamatory parts, and in her execution of the 
florid was such as to demonstrate that an 
earlier retirement was not necessitated by any decline 
in her powers. In the great duet, “Nella Notte,” 
with Raoul in the third act, and in the finale to the 
first act, Madame Grisi was equally grand, the C in 
alt being touched with surprising correctness, and 
the run down to P in the first air executed with all the 
fluency of a young aspirant for lyrie honours. 
Signor Mario is always at nome in the part of 
Raoul, and never did he acquit himself more 
artistically than on Tuesday evening, either in a 
dramatic or vocal point of view. His “ Piu bianca” 
was given with exquisite beauty of tone and refined 
taste. Indeed, so excellent was his singing that 
the audience were fairly moved to enthusiasm, more 
especially in the wondrous duet with Valentina, 
which of all passages in the opera most taxes the 
vocal and dramatic powers of the two» leading 
characters. Madame Mio’an was highly successful 
in the part of Margareta, taking the higher notes 
of the score with great intrepidity and correctness. 
M. Faure continues to gain the suffrages of the 
habitués of this house, if. he always acts as he did 
in the part allotted to him for this representation, 
he stands fair to become our leading barytone. He 
should, however, take care not to allow the ener 
of his acting to affect the quality of his tones. We 
must not omit to make honourable mention of 

Didice, who well understands and enters 
into the character of Urbano. The band was as 
usual superb, and the choruses faultless. The 
management of the other house would do well to 
take example from Mr. Gye in these particulars. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The performance of “Elijah” by the members of 
this society, which took place at Exeter Hall last 
week, was one of the best of the season. Judging 
from the enormous crowd within the building, and 
the demand for places during the day, the directors 
would do well to give another performance of the 
same work, which appears to be the most popular 
of Mendelssohn’s sacred compositions. Perhaps the 





maestro’s masterpiece was never more effectively 





given than on this occasion, for there was a care 
and precision in the execution of the choruses 
which we have rarely if ever seen equalled. That 
entitled “Help, Lord!” to the final “Amen” was 
particularly fine, the performers entering fully into 
the spirit of the score, and by a praiseworthy 
attention to modulation—a requisite of the highest 
importance in the interpretation of sacred music— 
giving the whole scene an almost dramatic reality. 
The excellence of the choir was not only conspicuous 
in the above, but also in “Thanks be to God,” 
and “Be not afraid;” their rendering o 

“Blessed are the Men” was, however, the 
most refined specimen of choral vocalisation of the 
evening, with the exception of “ Woe to him, he 
shall perish,” in the scene in which the Queen of 
Ahab stirs up the against the Prophet, 
when the gradations of voice, and equality of tone, 
so cared for in the choir of this society, enabled it ta 
achieve a musical triumph of the highest kind. On 
a future occasion it would be well if the chorus, 
“He watches over Israel,’ were taken somewhat 
slower, as much of its effect was lost by an inatten- 
tion to the tempo of the composer. 

Miss Parepa, to whom was entrusted the solo- 
soprano parts, acquitted herself in a manner which 
proves that she has carefully studied them. If she 
Is not yet mistress of some passages, it is no fault of 
hers; as her performance gave evidence of future 
excellence, all she can do is to persevere in over- 
coming the difficulties which are inherent in Men- 
delssohn’s music, and we doubt not, with her talent, 
she will soon place herself beyond criticism. Her 
“ Hear ye, Israel,” was scientifically sung, but the 
“Sanctus,” was too boisterous and deficient indelicacy. 
Madame Sainton Dolby well sustained her place as 
first among our oratorio singers.. Her declamation 
of the recitatives of Jezebel was forcible and dra- 
matic ; but her delivery of “O rest in the Lord,” 
was not equal to some of her former achievments 
on the same platform—it wanted steadiness and 
evinced too much effort. Miss Palmer, to whom 
some portion of the contralto music was al- 
lotted, sang “Woe to them” with marked finish 
and good taste; a little more pathos would 
have rendered it more telling upon the audi- 
ence. Mr. Sims Reeves, in the tenor recitatives 
and airs, fairly surpassed himself. We never heard’ 
from him a finer specimen of vocal declamation than 
that which he gave in the recitative, “Ye people, 
rend your hearts and not your garments,” whiclr 
forms the introduction to the air, “ If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek Me.” The execution of this was 
noteworthy from its strict adherence to the text, and 
for an absence of all interpolation—a feature, indeed, 
in Mr. Reeve’s singing that others would do well to 
imitate. Mr. Santley proved himself, in the 
difficult part of Elijah, ready to cope with the diffi- 
culties of his art. If he did not wholly succeed in 
doing justice to it, he must console himself by a 
reference to his predecessors, who have all more ov 
less failed in realising Mendelssohn’s beau idéal. 
His finest vocalisation was in the airs which did not 
necessitate any outburst of passion to make thent 
effective. Hence he was more successful in “ It is 
enough, O Lord! now take away my life,” than in 
“Ts not His word like a fire,” which lacked energy. 
With all points considered, this performance of 
“Elijah ” was one of the finest that has been heard 
in London for many years. The directors will be 
fully justified in announcing its repetition for the 
29th, which, we believe, they have some intention 
of doing. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

A fourth concert was given at St. James’s Hall, 
on Monday evening, by command of the Queen, 
who in selecting the works in the following pro- 
gramme, insured one of the most récherché musical 
treats of the season, for the audience who were pre- 
sent on the occasion va : 

ART 1. 


Sinfonia in A (italian) . <~ + +. + Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Ah, mon fils,” Madlle. Artét (Le Pro- 
hete) . . ° . . . i ° e 
ovartare, “Ruler of the ite”. Weber. 
art IL 

Sinfonia, ‘“* Ercica” . ° . i os Beethoven. 
Recit, and Aria, “Deh vieni, non tradar, 

Madille. Artét (Figaro) é R é . Mozart. 
Overture, “ Ruy Bias” ‘ Mendelssohn. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 





Upon the entry of her Majesty, accompanied by 
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his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, his Majesty | particularly fluent; not so, however, in Alari’s polka 


the King of the Belgians, the Princess Alice, and 
the Princess Helena, with their respective suites, 
Professor Bennett waved his baton. and the band 
executed the National Anthem. Precedent having 
thus been conformed to, the Sinfonia in A (Italian) 
was given with faultless taste. Rarely has this 
masterly composition met with greater justice from 
instrumentalists than it did on this oceasion. Each 
movement was played with a marked observance 
of the tempi indicated and a praiseworthy attention 
to modulation. At the conclusion of the “ Presto,” 
the audience fairly banished the idea of royalty, and 
burst forth in rapturous applause. If the execution 
of the first symphony was of unqualified excellence, 
equally so was that of Beethoven’s “Eroica.” It 
was curious to remark the styles of the respective 
composers as shown in these two works, but from 
the proficiency with which both were interpreted, 
it would have been difficult on this occasion to have 
awarded the palm to either. The allegro move- 
ment was decidedly “troppo allegro,” but this 
pardonable defect was amply compensated for by 
the more than ordinary brilliancy with which the 
“sherzo” was played. The slow movement en- 
titled “Marcia funebre sulla morte d'une Erve” 
was beautifully pathetic. Of the overtures we 
cannot speak so enthusiastically. Excellent as 
was their treatment by the Philharmonic band, it 
‘was inferior in many respects to that of the 
symphonies. But it is not possible for orchestras 
to attain perfection in everything. As it was, the 
playing of the latter compositions was sufficient in 
itself to sustain the society’s well-earned musical 
reputation. The two airs sung by Madile. Artot, 
in thoroughly artistic style, were pleasing variations 
to the programme, and elicited hearty applause 
from the audience. 
MR. AGUILAR’S CONCERT. 

This talented master and composer gave his 
annual morning concert on Monday last, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. From his well-known 
taste, and from the fact that he generally avails 
himself of such occasions to bring before the public 
some original compositions of his own, a highly 
intellectual treat was justly anticipated by the 
music-loving audience who thronged the room. 
The artistes engaged for the occasion numbered 
among them the most proficient of the day, and 
nothing was left undone to secure his patrons an 
entertainment of the first class. The piéce de 
résistance was Mr. Aguilar’s new sestett for piano- 
forte, flute, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon, 
which, when played by such musicians as the 
composer himself, assisted by Messrs. Pratten, 
Nicholson, Lazarus, , and Hausser, was 
almost secure of achieving a success. The work is 
in B flat, and well worthy of study. Each of 
the three movements which it comprises possesses 
beauties that discover how diligently the writer 
has striven to come up to the classic models 
of the old wmaestri; the last, the—vivace— 
was the most vigorous in style, although 
we should be inclined to give the preference 
for refinement and delicate melody to the 
“ Andante Sostenuto,” which, while original in 
expression, was devoid of mannerism. Mr. Pratten’s 
tasteful flute accompaniment told well with the 
other instruments, and went far to give a just idea 
of Mr. Aguilar’s meritorious work. The execution 
of the opening trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, written by that gentleman, is equally 
entitled to praise; theadagio movement was, however, 
by far the most beautiful portion of it, and perhaps 
the best played. With an abundance of instrumental 
talent, there was no lack of vocalists. Miss Lindo, 
who gives evidences of future success, sang Stradella’s 
air “Pieta Signor.” Her high tones were clear 
and distinct, but she wilk do well to avoid works 
that require the employment of the lower ones, as 
in her case they are deficient in power. Signor 
Belletti always sings like a true Italian, with feeling 
and deep expression. His Hai gia vinta la causa ” 
from the “ Nozze di Figaro” was a fine specimen of 
florid vecalisation; he also sang a composition by 
Mr. Aguilar, entitled “Reiter lied,” which deservedly 
gained him an encore. Miss Parepa, as usual, 
astonished her hearers by the extent of her répertoire. 
In the air “Qui la voce” from “ Puritani,” she was 





from “ Le Tre Nozze” which requires more delicate 
treatment than she gave it, to make it acceptable. 
We have now noticed the most noteworthy points 
of this agreeable réunion, but we will not take leave 
of it without a word of commendation on the 
playing of the brothers Holmes on the violoncello 
and violin. Their execution of Spohr’s concertante 
duet in A minor was both highly finished and 
correct. Mr. Frank Mori conducted with his usual 
ability. 
MR. CUSINS’S CONCERT. 

The most unfavourable feature about the concert 
given by Mr. Cusins, in Willis’s Rooms, last 
week, was the extreme length of the programme. 
In his desire to provide ample musical entertainment 
for his friends and patrons, he overdid it, and some- 
what fatigued them before it was concluded. The 
fault, however, is a very pardonable one, and easy 
of rectification on a future occasion. While calli 
attention to this defect, it must not be supposed that 
the selections in the programme were not tasteful, 
nor that the executants engaged were not of the 
first talent. No fault can be found with the bénéfi- 
ciaire in either respect. Instrumental music was a 
great feature in the concert. The first part opened 
with Mozart’s Sonata in A (Op. 8, No. 1), for piano- 
forte and violin, played by Messrs. Cusins and 
Blagrove. The andante was well taken by the 
former gentleman, but Mr. Blagrove did not main- 
tain his old reputation. His tones were poor, and 
his playing devoid of expression—probably owing 
to the state of the weather, which was peculiarly 
unfavourable to stringed instruments. Mr. Cusins’ 
pianoforte solo, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat (No. 
3) was a fine example of correct execution, but 
went rather heavily. It would have been as well 
if the pianoforte solos had stopped here, and that 
from Chopin’s works, numbered 27 and 53, at the 
end of the second part, omitted: so many of these 
heavy compositions become wearisome. ‘Uhe greatest 
vocal triumphs of the concert were decidedly gained 
by the Orpheus Glee Union. Horsley’s “Sweet is 
evening’s tranquil time” was well sung; the tenor 
was, however, frequently out of tune. In the 
“Daybreak,” by Mr. Cusins, sung for the first time, 
and in “ As the sunshine to the shower,” both part- 
songs, they elicited an enthusiastic encore. Madame 
Rieder, who, by-the-bye, appears to be gaining 
golden opinions on all sides, charmed the audience 
by her admirable rendering of Auber’s difficult air, 
* Nina jolie et sage ;” less sioriture than she gene- 
rally employs would be an improvement. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby disappointed us in Hatton's song, 
“Tt was fifty years ago;” the performance was 
altogether coarse. Miss Lascelles and Miss Messent 
sang two very pretty airs effectively—the former a 
romance, by Mr. Cusins. M. Jules Lefort always 
returns among us, as the seasons come round, with a 
fresh répertoire, selected from the light compositions 
of the French masters. On this occasion he gave 
Adam’s cantique, “Noel,” most gracefully, and 
also shared the applause bestowed upon Madame 
Rieder in the duet “Au clair de la Lune,” from 
“Les Voitures Vers¢es,” by Boildieu. To conclude, 
Mr. J. Thomas played “Il Manddino,” on the harp, 
in a manner that places him above criticism. 
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THE DRAMA, 

THE PRINCESS’S 
Mr. Phelps continues to draw good houses here, 
and a as determined to gain the good opinions 
of the west-end as he was to render Sadler’s Wells 
worthy of the patronage of intellectual Islingtonians. 
His acting in “Hamlet” may be pronounced the most 
legitimate success which he has achieved since he 
joined Mr. Harris’s company, but it would be to 
traverse old ground were we now to enter into an 
elaborate criticism of it. So long as Mr. Phelps 
acts, so long will it be a point of dispute among 
playgoers and critics whether his interpretation of 
Shakespere’s masterpiece comes up to the ideal 
which the poet had in view when penning it. In 
onr estimation, Mr. Phelps does not enter sufficiently 
into the deep philosophy which pervades every 
action, every speech of Hamlet. The actor may 


be sombre and melancholic, exhibit the struggle | 


between filial obedience and love for Polonius’s 
daughter, and yet not succeed in penetrating to 
the philosophic stratum in the character which, after 
all, is its very basis. Mr. Phelps’s idea is good, but 
it is not sufficiently carried out. This is more 
especially evident in his reading of the soliloquy 
on immortality, wherein the poet allows Hamlet to 
give expression to the struggle which is takmg place 
within his breast between belief and icism. 
The action and the style of Mr. Phelps’s acting, al- 
though fully in keeping with tradition, are not 
sufficiently demonstrative of the mental state in 
which the ghost-pursued Prince is su to have 
uttered the words “ To be or not to be.” With an 
absence of appreciation of the philosophy of Ham- 
let’s character, as the most prominent, we may say 
only, defect in this actor’s impersonation, we must 
proceed to bestow unqualified praise on his inter- 
pretation of it considered as a whole. Every line of 
the text was delivered with a well-judged modula- 
tion, which proclaimed at once to the most inex- 
perienced how carefully the part had been studied. 
acting as Mr. Phelps’ in this arduous part, if it 
fails to amuse a frivolous audience, will always suc- 
ceed in eliciting the admiration of the intelligent 
and discriminating. He was well a by the 
members of the company which Mr. Harris has 
gathered together, and fonnd in Miss Heath an 
Ophelia whose talent nightly gives promise of 
future excellence. That lady would, however, do 
well to throw a little more passion into her acting: 
this is her desideratum, surely it is easy of correc- 
tion. 

The melodrama “Pauline” has been revived with 
marked approbation. Mrs. C. Kean, the original 
Pauline, finds but a weak successor under OF 
sent management. “Richelieu” was reprod for 
the first time any twelve years on Thursday even- 
ing ; we reserve our remarks on the performance 
until next week. 

8ST. JAMES'S. 

Monsieur Talexy’s enterprise and perseverance 
in establishing the French drama in London 
appears likely to be crowned with success, if his 
theatre fills nightly as it has done since he 
its doors to the public. The sterling merits in the 

ieces he has produced, and in the actors to whom 
he has entrusted the principal parts, will not a little 
account for this happy commencement of his 
speculation. No piece which he has yet brought 
out has created a more lively interest than Octave 
Feuillet’s comedy, “La Tentation,” in which MM. 
Brindeau and Paul Devaux, with Madlle. Duverger, 
sustained the leading characters. The plot, which 
is extended over five acts, issimplein its construction, 
but gains its interest from the masterly manner in 
which it has been treated by M. Feuillet. M. and 
Madame de Vardes are an unhappy couple, 
owing, in a great measure to what our neigh- 
bours would term an incompatibility of temper ; 
while she is of a melancholy turn, he, on the con- 
trary, is gay and given to the pleasures of society. 
After eighteen years of married life, a rupture be- 
tween them is imminent. Madame de Vardes, 
neglected by her husband, mourns her miserable lot, 
unmoved by the genial —— “ am pa 
Helene, then of marriageable age. 3 

relative of the family, Achille de Kerouare, uses his 
best efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 
the estranged pair; but without result, in conse- 
quence principally of the indifference of M. de Var- 
des. It happens at this period of the plot that 
Madame Dumesnil, an ish lady, arrives at the 
chateau, on a visit with her husband, and, with con- 
summate art and affected modesty, initiates an in- 
trigue with M. de Vardes, who is not indifferent to 
the charms of the quiet-looking lishwoman. 
It is here that the author has invented the situation 
which gives a name to his comedy. Madame de 
Vardes soon discovers the in that are being 
carried on by her husband and fair guest, and 
offers to a certain M. Trevelyan, an attaché who 
visits the family, a fair ct of conquest. He 
avows to her his passion, is not altogether re- 
jected, but is required to leave the house and return 
to Paris on the morrow as a test of his sincerity. 
Thus rid of a temptation, she prepares to become 
reconciled to her husband, when fresh evidences of 





the intrigues he is carrying on with Madame Du- 
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mesnil come to her knewle@ge. Again the tempta- | WASHINGTON FRIEND'S PANORAMA, 
tion returns in the shape of Trevelyan, who before his | This gentleman, whose name has so long been 
departure had come to bid her adieu. The conver- | before the public in large placards displayed on 
sation which ensues between them is overheard by | every wail or hoarding which offers facility for the 
M. de Vardes, who, with all the feelings of an in- | exercise of the bill-sticker’s art, has at length arrived 
jured husband, challenges the young man to a duel, | in town, bringing with him a panorama of North 
which is of course accepted. In the interval between | American scenery and a musical entertainment 
the discovery and the combat conscience pricks him ; | which will render him a welcome addition to our 
the very infidelity which he had condemned in his | metropolitan amusements. Now, when so much 
wife, he himself was guilty of a ee is made prior to the arrival of a 
mesnil’; he meets his adversary, but not, if possible, | gentleman like Mr. Washington Friend, it is 
to kill him, and although wounded he does not re- | natural to expect excellence of a superior order in 
tam his fire. This event makes M. de Vardes a | whatever he may undertake. In too many instances 
wiser and a better man. A reconciliation is brought | results are found by experience to fall far short of 
about with Madame by the indefatigable peace- | preformed ideas; in this case, however, such is not 
maker, Achille, who, to crown his own and the hap- | the case, for Mr. Friend’s entertainment is really 
piness of all, marries Helene. what it professes to be—a first-rate pictorial 
Tt will be seen with these materials that a clever | representation of nearly three thousand miles of 
dramatist might create a work ne pathetic | some of the finest scenery in the world, with oral 
passages. This M. Feuillet has done wi undoubted | and vocal illustrations suited to the localities 
success. He is fortunate in securing such inter- | through which the spectator is supposed to travel. 
— for it as MM. Brindeau and Devaux. The | Space will not permit of our entering intoa detailed 
, 2s M. de Vardes, is a very model of the | description of theprincipal tableaux of the panorama; 
“preux chevalier,” ready to play the gallant with a | suffice it to say that they are executed with every 
woman, but always tenacious of his own honour. | attention to detail, and will fully enable the “stay 
gh — — he had The eradeal field for the dis- | at home” traveller to form a correct idea of our North 
y is talents. awakening to a | American possessions, both as regards scenic aspect 
sense of the injury he had inflicted on his wife, in | and domestic economy. Mr. Friend’s panorama of 
with Madame Dumesnil, was shown in a | songs comprises some of the prettiest melodies of 
manner both intellectually and physically artistic ; | the day, and many that are of his own composing. 
and would in itself have stamped him as a comedian | We can recommend the whole entertainment as an 




































of the most finished school. M. Devaux made an 
excellent Achille Keronare; his acting was frank 
and open, at the same time gentlemanly. Madame 
de Vardes found an exceedingly clever and graceful 
representative in Madlle. Duverger, who to a natural 
grace and intelligence of expression adds a perfect 
acquaintance with stage business. In the pathetic 
passages of her part she buth moved her audience to 
pity and charmed them with the truthfulness with 
which she depicted the feelings of the injured 
mother. The subordinate parts were well cast, and 
no pains were — to render the piece effective in 


@ scenic point of view. 


=~. veg OF ILLUSTRATION. 

e notice of Mr. John Parry’s reappearance in 
London after a retirement of seven years, at Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reed’s benefit, caused a large 
crowd of his admirers to assemble at this gallery on 
pene | last. His inimitable and peculiar talent is 
admira d adapted for an alliance with such power 
as Mrs. possesses, aided as it is by the musical 
ability and increasing dramatic skill of Mr. Reed. 
The reception of Mr. Parry was genial and 


enthusiastic ; and if he exhibited a little nervousness | 


on the occasion, it was easily to be accounted for by 
the warm and overwhelming greeting of his friends. 
His re-introduction was pleasantly managed. 
He falls in accidentally, while on a sketching 
ition, with Mr. and Mrs. Reed, they 

also im search of another class of sketches 
fortheir “Home Circuit.” A quaint satire upon 
the affectation of art criticism is given by Mr. Parry, 
followed by his well-known vocal and instrumental 
rendering of the late Albert Smith’s “ Fayre Rosa- 
monde,” the excellence of which was as captivating 
and effective as when it was originally composed. 
Mr. Parry is perhaps somewhat lower intone, but his 
pianoforte accompaniment is as marvellous as ever, 
and his quiet, 
displayed. It isa question whether the volunteer 
movement should be made a theme for ridicule ; but 
as the positions are more humorous than ill-natured, 
we must not find fault, masmuch as the conclusion, 
in a musical embodying of a drill, was so cleverly 
carried out that we could not help joiming heartily 
in the general approbation. This terwination of 
the first part of the entertainment was an extraor- 
dimary success. In the second part Mr. Reed’s un- 
finished, and, we hope, never to be completed, opera, 
femous in its most amusing 0 ions, was received 
as usual with all the demonstrations that mirth and 
enjoyment could bestow; and concluded with a 
scene from the “ Barbitre,” by Mrs. Reed and Mr. 
Parry, who are supposed to return from an amateur 
performance of that opera. The Reed and Parry 
alliance will, we believe, continue, and an entirely 
rsa 6 written entertainment will doubtless be the 

t. 


dry humour was never more admirably | 





way of spending an hour or two. 


excellent medium of instruction, and an agreeable 
| 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 
Mademoiselle Sedlatzek, this young lady, who 
| made so favourable an impression at the German 
| and Italian operas, we see has issued a programme 
| for a matinée musicale, to take place at Campden 
House, Kensington, on June 14. 
The amateur theatricals announced for Monday 
| evening at Campden House came off with great 
| éclat, The pieces selected for the occasion were the 
| “Soldier's Daughter,” “'Twenty minutes with 
| H.P.,” and the farces “ Poor Pillicoddy” and “Done 
| on both sides.” Mrs. Cowper, as Widow Cheerly, was 
| capital, and met with good support from her 
| amateur company. The little theatre was densly 
Ar. Planch ely engaged in arranging the 
Mr. ché is actively in i 
| effects to be produced at Her Majesty’s ad the 
| revival of Weber's “Oberon.” Cimarosa’s “ Matri- 
| monio Segreto ” is also in rehearsal ; it will probably 
| be brought before the public next week. Titiens, 
Alboni, and Vaneri will sustain the principal parts. 
| An opera comique has been brought out at the 
| Theatre Lyrique at Paris with great success. It is 
| entitled “Les Valets de Gascogne,” and reminds 
| one of the thousand versions of “Figaro.” It is 
| gaily written by Philippe Gilles ; and the music, by 
| Dufréne, is very agreeable. 
| The theatrical season at Brussels has come to a 
| close. The Theatre de la Monnaie has recently been 
| giving “ Guillaume Tell,” with “Les Charmeurs” 
| and “Le Tableau Parlant.” Madlle. Dupuis has 
| gained golden opinions on all sides by her acting in 
the second-named piece. 
| The Royal Academy of Music at New York 
| terminated its season on the 19th ult. Madlle. 
| Patti, the pet of the habitués, was preparing for a 
concert tour. In her absence, Madame Cortesi will 
| try to manage the affairs at the Academy on her 
own account and responsibility, fully relying for 
success on a new tenor, Musiani. Madame Gazza- 
niga, who, shortly before the close of the season, 
sang two or three times to empty houses, and with 
a less than ordinary success, owing to the lamentable 
fact that her voice has suffered considerably, and 
that she knows less than ever how to manage it, 
will continue, so we are informed, as for the last two 
years, to give farewell performances. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Sixth and concluding Notice.) 
We cannot but rejoice that the portraits of this 
| year’s exhibition are fewer than in preceding years, 
but we should be better pleased if those now 








hanging on the walls of the Academy were of a 
higher and more interesting order. Portrait painters 
have much to contend with ; they cannot afford to 
forego commissions, and must take the chance of a 
want of poetry in the countenance of a prosperous 
mayor or zealous jail ordinary, They have no 
option as to the character of costume ; they must 
do the bidding either of the best black broadcloth, 
or chains of gold surmounting robes of scarlet and 
fur. In a pecuniary point of view, this may be- 
satisfactory enough to the artist; the public, how- 
ever, would prefer consulting their own pleasure of 

these portraitures in the public halls or 
board-rooms in which they are destined to be 
placed. Room would thus be afforded to many of 
the “outsiders” of the Academy, whose subjects of 
domestic and historical interest tend more materially 
to develop the loftier aims of art. How few por- 
traits of the present day will please ity. We 
except, of course, the descendants of original delinea- 
tion. Not so with Sir Thomas Lawrence or Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and not so would it be with such 
painters as John Prescott Knight, the clever secretary 
of the Royal Academy, had he the opportunity of 
selecting his own subjects. We have seen portraits 
by this artist, of men famed in literature and science, 
pictures in themselves, without the need of a nominal 
appendage. It is different when he is reduced to 
depicting the features of some meritorious officer 
of a mercantile association, though this class of 
likenesses from his pencil are as faithful and artistic 
as the circumstances will allow. Mr. Knight has 
seven portraits in this exhibition ; Nos. 53, 101, 
252, 589, being perhaps the most admirable. No. 


101 is very striking. . Grant seems to be making 
a retrograde movement in his art; his largest 
my Sol be highly ifying to the feelings of 
ir Watkin and Lady Williams Wynn, but it by 


no means sustains the artist’s previous reputation. 
No. 52, The Dowager Lady Napier, is a far more 
successful effort; and the countenance of Right 
Hon. J. W. Henley, No. 72, is marked by vigorous 
individuality. Mr. H. Weigall, an artist of rising 
euay iam — its. No. a The 

‘ountess of Airlie, a full-length figure in is 
well painted, and though proud and i 

graceful 


Mrs. William Vernon Harcourt, is ¢ 
the same good taste. This young artist has made 
rapid progress. Mr. Buckner delights as usual in 
raiments of fashion, and does not fail to render the 
features of his fair sitters as fascinating as possible. 
But to our mind this kind of fascination is neither 
ful nor ladylike. No. 177, Mrs. Aubrey de 
Tere Beauclerk, is an exception ; it is painted with 
far more delicacy, and the treatment is generally 
good. We should strongly advise Mr. Thorburn 
to confine himself to miniature painting. No. 93, 
Portraits of Three Children, are pretty enough in the 
simplicity of their expression, but are wanting in 
all the characters of an oil painting. Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, R.A., greatly disappoints us this year—No. 
109, Sir Alexander Gorden Cumming, Bart. of 
Altyre, is “loud” in tone, expression, and every- 
thing. The veteran Pickersgill has no less than 
eight portraits; they are up to his usual standard. 
Mrs. mter exhibits largely, but falls short of 
her excellence. A three-quarter length, No. 
73, Mrs. Herbert Barnard, with composition, is 
beautifully painted by Mr. Sant, and his other 
portraits bally canty out his established ability for 
colour and execution. The portrait of the Rev. P. 
Wunter, D.D., president of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is very ably painted by Mr. W. Reviere. — 
The miniatures, now considerably reduced in 
number, and far more conveniently placed for in- 
~~ are of average character. Those of Mr. 
. H. Wells, Mr. E. Moira, and Miss A. Dixon, 
being the most worthy of notice. A white enamel, 
The Holy Family, aiter Raphael, by T. Bott, is an 
exquisite specimen of that branch of art. 


Architectural drawings find little favour in the 
Royal Acadamy, and are to be found im much 
better perfection in the exhibition in Conduit Street. 

vings, too, may be said to be “gone to the 
wall” in both senses of the term. There are doubt- 
less many first-rate specimens of this favourite style 
of art, but it is very much more easy to arrive at 
their merits at the windows of the printsellers than 
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on the walls of the comfortiess, dark, doomed 
octagon apartment in the Royal Academy. 
Descend we now to the shades below, the dungeon 


of sculpture, only entered by a few straggling | 1860. 


| 
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K.G., February, 1860. 34. Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
1623—1685 ; painted by Herbert Tuer, at Nime- 
guen; presented by the Rev. J. M. Traherne, Feb.. 
35. Henry Kirke White, 1785—1806: a 


collection. There is a very fair copy of Carlo 
| Dolee, The Passion, from the original in the Tuscan 


Palace. The pier table, of Egyptian porphyry, from 
| the sale at Stowe House, 1848, is very beautiful. 


visitors, who feel determined to have the entire | medallion, modelled by Chantrey; presented by | The frame is supported by two antique chimere of 


worth of their money. We believe it was Sheridan, Dr. F. Boott, February, 1860. 


who, on being asked if he had ever been down a 
coal-pit, said, “ No, I have not, but I generally say 
I have been.” Possibly the majority of the sight- 
seers who visit the Royal Academy feel that the 
sculpture vault agen the same amount of visual 
amusement as the coal-pit; never venture into it, 
but think it incorrect to deny their entrance. They 
do not sustain a severe loss—the sculpture is in- 
ferior to that of former years. Chantrey has 

away, Bailey is almost silent with his chisel ; and 
the few good sculptors among us do not allow 
poetry to inspire them too frequently ; they are, for 
the most part, content to signalise themselves by 
busts alone. From the few works of higher class, 
we may mark out the diploma work of Mr. Foley, 
R.A., The Elder Brother, in Comus, No. 950, a very 
chaste and graceful design finished with the most 
consummate care. The portrait marble statuette by 
Baron Marochetti is pleasing, but unequal in execu- 
tion. Mr. Durham’s Chastity, No. 1034— 

* So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt” — 
fully carries out the feeling conveyed in the lines 
we have quoted. His Sunshine, 1090, is also very 
beautiful. Erin, No. 1001, by W. J. Doherty, a 
name new to us, is a very clever conception. The 
semi-nude figure in an erect position, her right hand 
resting on a harp, is admirably chiselled. This 
work augurs a prosperous future. Mr. Adams and 
the Napier family seem to be strongly connected by 
ties of marble. Nos. 959, 967, represent the late 
General Sir William, and his granddaughter Lena, 
daughter of Henry Austin Bruce, M.P.—the latter 
not deficient in a certain amount of design, the form- 
ing not having any good point whatever torecommend 
it. We have always wondered why this sculptor 
should have been selected to execute the ungainly 
Napier Statue at Trafalgar Square. Miranda, No. 
980, by J. Lawlor, merits observation. In closing 
our description of the Royal Academy, we wish we 
could say to its sculpture authorities— 

“, . . . your gallery 
Have we pass'd through, not without much content 
In many singularities.” 
We trust the day is not far distant when the works 
of native sculptors will find a better home. Till 
such is the case, genius and talent will remain dor- 
mant, and artists will not care to exhibit. 





Tue National Portrarr Gatuery.—The third 
annual report has just been made by the trustees, 
from which it appears that certain new trustees have 
been appointed. The following gentlemen now con- 


stitute the board :—Earl Stanhope, chairman ; Wm. | pictures. The only danger to be apprehended was 


Smith, Esq., the Lord President of the Council for 
the time being; the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Elcho, Lord Robert Cecil, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. Disraeli, Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir F. Palgrave, T. 
Carlyle, Esq., Sir C. Eastlake, W. Carpenter, Esq., 
and W. Stirling, Esq. In their first report the trus- 
tees gave a list of 13, and in their second report the 
list continued to 26 of donations, offered and ac- 
cepted. Up to the present time that list may be 
continued as follows :—27. John Knox, 1505— 
1572; painter unknown ; presented by his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., April, 1859. 28. 
James Gillray, 1757—1815; a miniature, painted 
by himself; presented by Colonel Charles Bagot, 
July, 1859. 29. Sir Stamford Raffles, 1781—1826 ; 
— by G. Joseph ; presented by his nephew, the 
v. W. C. Raffles, Flint, December, 1859. 
Right Hon. Thomas Winnington, 1696 — 1746; 
painted by Zincke ; presented by Sir T. Winning- 
ton, Bart., M.P., December, 1859. 31. Sir Francis 
Chantrey, R.A., 1781—1841 ; painted by T. Phil- 
lips ; presented by Lady Chantrey, December, 1859. 
32. James Stanley, seventh Earl of Derby, K.G. 
(beheaded at Bolton, 1651); after Van Dyck ; pre- 
sented by the Earl of Derby, K.G., February, 1860. 
33. Matthew Prior, 1664—1721; painted by Jona- 


30. The | 


| 
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| Fiiger ; pure 


| which they would venture to 


The purchases 
made were stated by the trustees in their 
first report as amounting to 22, and in their second 
report as amounting to 44. They have now in- 
creased, as the following list will show, to 62 :—45. 
Lord Nelson, 1758—1805 ; 

i hased April, 1859. 
Cowley, 1618—1667 ; painted by Mrs. Beale ; pur- 
chased May, 1859. 47. Earl Howe, K.G.. 1725— 
1799; painted by Singleton; purchased May, 1859. 
48. John Selden, 1554—1654; painter unknown ; 
purchased May, 1859. 49. John Hunter, 1728~— 
1793; copied by John Jackson from Sir Joshua 


| Reynolds ; purchased May, 1859. 50. James, Second 
Duke of Ormond, 1665—1745 ; painted by M. Dahl; , 
purchased May, 1859. 51. The Seven Bishops of | 


1688; painter unknown; purchased June, 1859. | 
inter unknown ; | 


52. John Smeaton, 1724—1792; 
purchased June, 1859. 63. Warren Hastings, 
1732— 1818; painted by Tilly Kettle; pur- 
chased June, 1859. 54. David Garrick, 


1716 — 1779; painted by R. E. Pine; pur- | 
1736 | 


chased June, 1859. 55. James Watt, 
—1819; painted by De Breda; purchased Dec., 
1859. 56. Dr. Darwin, 1731—1802 ; painted by 
Wright of Derby ; purchased Dec., 1859. 57. Sir 
M. I. Brunnel, 1769—1849 ; painted by S. Drum- 
mond; purchased Dec., 1859. 58. Archbishop 
Tillotson, 1630—1694; painted by Mrs. Beale: 
purchased Feb., 1860. 59. Wm. Huntington, §.S., 
1744—1813; painter unknown; purchased Feb., 
1860. 60. Sir William Herschel, 1738 — 1822; 
painted by Abbott; purchased Feb., 1860. 61. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1542—1587; painter un- 
known; purchased February, 1860. 62. John 
Howard, the Philanthropist, 1726—1790; painted 
by Mather Brown; purchased February, 1860. 
The report goes on to say:—“Under the regula- 
tions stated in the report of last year, the temporary 
apartments now forming the gallery have been open 
to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays by 
tickets, obtained, on application, from the principal 
printsellers. The trustees have learnt, with mnch 
gratification, the pleasure which has been expressed 
on these occasions by many intelligent visitors. But 
on the first three days of Easter week the trustees 
made arrangements, by an increased number of at- 
tendants, for the reception, without tickets, of much 
larger numbers. On Easter Monday, the %th of 
April, the visitors were 771 ; on the 10th, 440 ; and on 
the llth, 426. On the result of this experiment the 
secretary wrote as follows to the chai :— ‘IT have 
the honour to state that our Easter holidays have 
passed off in the most satisfactory manner. All the 
visitors were very orderly, and there was not one 
instance to be seen of any attempt to touch the 


from an accidental push of an elbow from people 
crowding, or in turning suddenly round. All very 
fortunately went off well.’ It need scarcely be 
added that the admission of the public on the largest 
scale, and without restriction of any kind, will be a 
paramount object with the trustees whenever their 
temporary apartments can be exchanged for a perma- 
nent and commodious gallery. This is a point 
press on the serious 
consideration of both the Government and the Legis- 
lature. It will be obvious to any one who pays a 
visit to the present apartments that not only are 
many pictures hung, for want of space, in a most 
unfavourable light, but that very little space of any 
kind now remains for fresh accessions, whether by 
donation or by purchase. ” 


Crane's Gattery, 14, Great Marisoroven 
Srreer.—We find several additions of ancient 
furniture, curiosities, and armour at this Gallery. 
The more we see the Screen from the Church of St. 
Luke, Cremona, the more we are convinced of its 
unique character and beauty. A restoration would 
render it a valuable adormment to any public 
building. It is carved in pear-tree wood, and 
contains many allegorical designs, one, especially, 
of St. Luke.—Some curious cross-bows, and crusaders 


painted at Vienna by H. | 
46. Abraham | Mr 


| oriental alabaster ; the table stands on a plinth, with 
| looking-glass at the back. A suite of furniture 
| painted in Cipriani fashion is in good order. The 
| Andromeda tapestry will shortly be exhibited at 
| the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Cropsty’s Autcms ox THE Hupson River.— 


this country for his health, has produced a picture 


we notice in our own clime in the well-known 
American plant, the Virgini . In the 
f the foliage the sea’ oak, the 


hemlock pine, the silver birch and the sugar le, 
present all the beautiful hues of autumn. 
time is mid-day, and the bright sun, chequered 
with a few clouds, lights up the many crafts 
moving with life _— the waters, the waves of 
which ripple with the gentlest emotion. There is. 
great fascination in this work; it is a very 
| presentment of nature in her gladness. jecti 
| might be made, perhaps, to the leafy minuteness, 
| but while the artist has indulged in much detail, he - 
| has avoided the excess of Raphaelitism. The 
i i river, are beautifully 








SCIENCE. 





Tue British AssociaTion.—A general meeting” 
of the members of the reception and lodgings com- 
mittee was held in the general lecture-room of the 
Clarendon, Oxford, on Wednesday, to receive a second 
report of the arrangements in progress for the 
meeting of this Association. The Professor of Botany, 
Dr. Daubeny, was in the chair, surrounded by a large 
number of the senior members of the University. A 
report was read by Mr. H. J. Smith, of Balliol, one 
of the honorary secretaries, from which it appeared 
that since the last meeting of the committee, a letter 
of invitation had been issued to all the members of 
the association, to the number of upwards of 2,000 ; 
and the answers already received led the committee 
to believe that the meeting would be well attended 
by the representatives of science in England as well 
as abroad. The p i will commence on 
Wednesday, the 27th of June, at four o'clock p.m., 
with the opening address of the President, which 
will be delivered in the Sheldonian theatre. The 
hours from eleven to three on the five following 
week days, viz., from Thursday, 28th, to Tuesday, 
3d, inclusive, will be occupied with the proceedings. 
of the sections. On two of the afternoons (Friday, 
June 29, and Monday, July 2,) there will be 
general discourses in the Sheldonian theatre, at four 
o'clock. The second of these, the subject of which 
will be * The Present State of our Knowledge of the 
Physical Condition of the Sun,” will be delivered 
by Professor Walker. The evenings of the five days 
mentioned, with the exception of Saturday, it is pro- 

to oceupy with soirées in the University 
Museum. The last of these evenings will be 





than Richardson ; presented by the Earl of Derby, prick-spurs, found at Ipswich, form part of the ) especially devoted to the exhibition of microscopes, 
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and Dr. Acland and Mr. Gray, of Exeter College, 
awho have undertaken the care of this exhibition, 
have received numerous promises of assistance from 
several of the most eminent microscopists and opti- 
vians throughout the country. Another evening 
will be occupied with electrical experiments, which it 
is proposed to exhibit at intervals during the even- 
ing in the general lecture room. The local com- 
mittee hope to be able to give, in like manner, a 
special character to the two remaining evenings, 
jvhich may render them more interesting to some of 
the persons assembled. The concludmg meeting 
will take place in the afternoon of Wednesday, July 
4, in the Sheldonian theatre. The sectional pro- 
ceedings properly close on Tuesday, but in many of 
the sections, owing to the pressure of matter, they 
are continued in the forenoon of Wednesday. In 
addition to the visitors, for whom lodgings or rooms 
rin colleges will be provided, a considerable number 
of persons, it is anticipated, will be received into the 
houses of their private friends. The following have 
announced their intention of being present at the 
meeting :—Lord Wrottesley (president, ) Earl Ducie, 
Earl Rosse, Lord Enniskillen, Professor Adams of 
Cambri Dr. Andrews of Belfast, Right Hon. 
Charles Adderley, M.P., Sir David Brewster, 
and many other distinguished scientific Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners. The reception and 
ings committee appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for the forthcoming meeting of this 
association in Oxford next month have entered upon 
their duties, and are actively employed in obtaining 
po be sem and facility for the many distin- 
guished visitors who are likely to sojourn in that city 
for the week. In order that no one may be deterred 
from attending this meeting by an apprehension of 
excessive charges for accommodation, the proprietors 
of the Star, Angel, King’s Arms, Roebuck, and Cross 
Hotels, have been communicated with, and they have 
a apg their willingness to limit their charge for 
to 3s. per night, and for sitting rooms to 4s. 





per day. Circulars have also been sent to upwards 


of 300 persons who have lodgings to let, to ascertain | 
the amount of accommodation which they have at | 
their disposal, and the terms required for it. A | 
register of these returns is kept by the committee, 
who will thus be enabled to assist visitors, in| 
obtaining for them the accommodation which they 


may require. An arrangement has also been entered | 


into with nearly all the proprietors of cabs and flys, 
and they have consented to limit their charge for 
conveyances. The lodgings committee meet once a 
week, and will be happy to assist with every 
information parties requiring accommodation as well 
as those who have rooms to let. The meeting of 
the association, which will be honoured with the 
presence of the Prince Consort, who will resign the 

idency into the hands of his successor, promises 
to be a very brilliant one. 


Brntish ArcuzoLocicaL AssoctaTioy.—May 
30—T, J. rg vice-president. The Rev. J. 
C. Mardona, of pley, was elected an associate. 


bited by Mr. Sim. It is a portable feretrum to con- 
tain relics, composed of latten, and in the form of 
the sleeve of a sacerdotal vest. The front had been 
furnished with crystal, through which the holy 
ebject could be viewed. It bore resemblance to the 
#hrine of St. Olaf preserved in the Copenhagen Mu- 
seum. The Lancashire specimen was found on the 
site of a battle, and it had probably been carried to 
that spot to invoke success to its possessors. Mr. 
George Wright exhibited a fine imen of silver 
lace, entirely metal, which had focal part of a 
baptismal mantle or bearing cloth, which, from 1659, 
had been in the possession of the Viseys, of Hintles- 
ham Priory, Suffolk. Mr. Elliott exhibited a posey- 
ring of the time of Elizabeth, found in Fulham 
fields. It was very small, of gold, and had on the 
interior “ No Frynd to Fayth.” He also produced 
a silver etui, in the form of a fish, very elastic, and 
sith eyes of garnets, Also a Chinese chatelain of 
silver, analogous to toilet instruments found in Teu- 
tonic barrows. It was composed of two tooth-picks, 
an ear-pick, a nail-pick, a tongue-scraper, and a pair 
of tongs with carved points. Mr. Wills exhibited a 


brass watch seal, with the profile of Queen Anne, 


| There has also been found a chamber 32it. in length, 
| of masonry, a 





found in the Thames. Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a 
coin from the Celle, at Hanover, found at Boulogne, 
of the date 1634. Mr. Wentworth sent some ancient 
documents for exhibition, among which were two 
letters from the Duke of Buckingham, from Wal- 
lingford House and London, dated 1668 and 1672, and 
an Order in Council against Papists and Sectarians, 
dated Feb. 3,1674-5,signed “Robert Southwale.” Dr. | 
Palmer sent a rector of Newbury’s token, “ Joseph | 
Sayer, 1666-1674.” It represents a Bible in the 
field. Mr. Winkley sent 2 Nuremberg jetton, lately | 
found at Primer, Middlesex. It bears the name of | 
“Hans Krauwiakel,” and had a motto, “Gottes | 
gaben sol man lob ”—“ God's gifts shall one praise.” | 
Mr. Vere Irving exhibited further antiquities from | 
Lancashire: a bronze head of a very small javelin, | 
found with calcined bones in an earthen urn; the | 
silver pommel of a dagger decorated with a shield 
charged with a lion rampant (it is of the fourteenth 
century); a cascatel engraved with eight arches, | 
and the initials “R.W.” In the Scottish Museum | 
are specimens, with the name of “ Wigan ” on them. 
Mr. Syer Cuming read some notices of remains ob- 
tained from a Roman villa, at Box, in Wiltshire, and 
exhibited specimens thrown out to mend the high- 
ways. Mr. Pettigrew presented a Pheenician in- 
scription, found among the papers of the late Mr. 
Frere, at Malta. It is in six limes, and Mr. Petti- 
grew gave as its interpretation: “ Thyro, the per- | 
fection of beauty, woman of women, the centre of | 
society as the heart is of the body, all superior, joy | 
itself, the source of pleasure and delight, more than | 
language can express.” Mr. Thomas Wright pro- | 
duced two letters from the Rev. Mr. mont and | 
Dr. Henry Johnson, of Shropshire, detailing some | 
recent discoveries at Worcester. The antiquities | 
consisted of hair-pins, some of which are elegantly | 
worked, a portion of a large and rough fibula, the 
head of a bird, a quantity of highly-ornamented | 
Samian ware, a beautiful bowl of the same, with | 
inscriptions and the representation of a stag-hunt, | 
many coins, among which there was one of Allectus, | 
some specimens of mural painting, impression of a | 
dog’s foot on a tile, and another of a sandal, &e. | 
| 
. pillar with a well-formed base, a | 
furnace lined with vitrified clay, &c. These will be 
particularised in the account given by Mr. Wright in 
the severa] numbers of the journal of the associa- 
tion. 


Roya Asiatic Soctery.—Junz 3.—Dr. Macgowan, 
who has been in China as a medical missionary for 
15 years, delivered a lecture on the present state of 
Japan. Having made himself useful to the authorities 
in various ways, especially as a teacher of the Eng- 
lish language, Dr. Macgowan had good opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the manners | 
and customs of the people, and with the general | 
condition of the country. On approaching the coast 
of Japan, the first thing that strikes a stranger is | 








| the apparent absence of life, for as the law forbids | 


: | the natives from goimg beyond a short distance from 
Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes in reference to B holdit “ 


an ancient shrine discovered in Lancashire, exhi- | 


shore, and from holding any intercourse with 
foreigners, their boats keep close to the coast. The 
strictness of the law in this respect will, in Dr. 
Macgowan’s opinion, presenta barrier tothe operation | 


| of any commercial treaty. Japan is very volcanic, | 


and the many volcanoes in a state of active eruption | 


| make the island appear in a blaze as it is approached | 
| from the south-east. Earthquakes are consequently 


very frequent ; so frequent, indeed, that there is a | 
constant tremor of the earth, and the perturbations 

of the sea occasioned by them produce effects similar | 
to the influx of the tide, so that as many as 12, 
apparent tides have been noticed ir.one day. There is 

evidence of gold mines, from the comparative abun- 

dance of that metal, which bearsa proportionatevalue | 
to silver of only one to five, whilst the value of silver | 
is about the same asin Europe. The coins in the | 
island are numerous; and so much importance is | 
attached to coinage, that a Japanese work on numis- | 
matics, of six volumes, full of illustrations, has been | 
brought out, one volume of which was exhibited to | 
the audience. Paper money also is issued, and Dr. | 
Macgowan produced as a specimen a small bill 

of exchange for an amount not exceeding three 


‘ : | farthings. Copper is very plentiful, one small island | 
small but powerful pair of iron nutcrackers, and a | being a mass of copper ore. It is converted into all 


| kinds of uses as well as ornaments, and is fashioned | monthly meeting; Sir R. IL Murchison, D.C.L., 


into boxes and gutters, and into the decorations of 
boats and houses. Lead, tin, and mercury are also 
found in the island; and, what is of still greater 
importance, it possesses several beds of coal. 
The miners, who are of all ages, were described as 
extremely wretched, and their condition may be 
taken as an indication, Dr. Macgowan observed, 
that the labouring population of Japan generally are 
in a bad state. The botany of the island is more 
varied than that of any country of the same area, 
as it comprises the flora of the tropics and of the 
antarctic regions. It sses this remarkable peculi- 
arity, that, instead of resembling in general features 
the flora of the western shores of America bordering 
on the Pacific, it is more like that of the eastern and 
most distant side of the American continent. Among 
the vegetable products is a kind of wood nearly as 
hard as iron, but the tree from which it is obtained 
is unknown to Europeans. The Japanese possess 
the art of dwarfing and of magnifying vegetable 
products in an extraordinary manner. Dr. Mac- 
| gowan saw a plum-tree, a cherry-tree, and a fir-tree 
| growing in a small box not more than six inches 
|} long, the plum-tree being in blossom; whilst, 
| on the ‘other hand, cabbages are grown of such a size 
| that one is as much as a man can lift. The Japanese 
| horticulturists also possess the power of concentrating 
| the vigour of a fruit-tree in a single branch, which 
| will thus bear blossom and fruit much greater than 
the common size. Of the animals of Japan, the deer 
and wild boar are the most common; the fox, which 
is an object of worship, abounds there; and horses 
and oxen are common. The art of horsemanship 
has not attained much perfection in Japan, It is 
only practised by the princes and grandees, and it is 
customary when riding to have one man to lead the 
horse and one on each side to prevent the rider from 
fallingoff. ButwhentheGovernment determined to 
add a cavalry forceto the army, that style of riding was 
found inconvenient, and the cavalry weretaught horse- 
riding, in European fashion, by some Dutch sailors. 
The Japanese are a diminutive race, their average 
height not being more than five feet four inches ; 
and Dr. Macgowan considers them to be ethnologi- 
eally of the same family as the North American 
Indians, on craniological and philological grounds. 
The attempt to introduce Christianity into Japan 
was a failure, but by adopting better means than at 
first applied it is not improbable the existing preju- 
dice against Christianity may be removed. The 
Buddhist form of religion prevails in great strict- 
ness, As an instance of the superstition of the 
people, it was mentioned that their spiritual Em- 
peror was formerly kept continually in an upright 
position, from the dread that if his head inclined, 
that part of the empire towards which it was di- 
rected would suffer disaster. At length an ingenious 
courtier su, ed that the same object would be 
gained if the crown were fixed upright; and that 
suggestion having been acted on, the Emperor was 
liberated, and allowed to walk about his palace. 
Another inconvenience attached to the spiritual 
sovereignty is that everything touched by the 
Emperor is tabooed. so that no one, not even him- 
self, must touch jt afterwards. Every vessel he 


| drinks from is broken immediately afterwards, and 


his clothes are burnt after having been once 
worn. This practice, it may be supposed, must add 
greatly to the expenditure of the imperial house- 
hold; but, in order to diminish the cost, the 
spiritual Emperor is clothed with vestments of the 
coarsest materials. Dr. Macgowan said the pre- 
dominant character of the Japanese system of 
government is espionage, which is carried on to an 
extent unknown in any other government. He 
recommended the cultivation in India of the paper- 
mulberry and the paper-bamboo, as aids to the 
supply so much needed of this material. Their 
specimens exhibited of the ceramic art were ex- 
quisite—particularly some wine-cups, externally of 
fine wicker-work, internally of glass or porcelain. 
Some of their cutlery is equal to that of Sheffield, 
whilst in the manufacture of shams of all kinds, 
from mummies to animal monstrosities, they are in- 
imitable. Colonel Sykes, M-P., the President of the 
society, in presenting Dr. Macgowan with the thanks 
of the meeting, characterised the lecture as at once 
“ elaborate, instructive, and amusing.” 


Tue Royat Ixstrrvrion.—June 4—General 
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F.RS., berg ray in the chair. Mr. Charles 


members ; Mr. Thomas R. Andrews and Mr. George 
B. Buckton were admitted members. The presents 
received since the last meeting were laid on the 
table, and the thanks of the members returned for 
the same. 

Tae Soctery or Anriquartes.—The ancient plate 
and other objects of antiquarian interest, belonging 
to the Carpenters’, ’, Armourers’, and 
other companies will be exhibited at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, to be held on the 21st 
inst., at the Society’s. apartments, Somerset House. 
The ancient plate then exhibited will be described 
by Mr. Morgan, M.P.. F.S.A. Mr. Nichol, F.S.A., 
the present master of the company, will notice the 
various objects of interest exhibited by the Iron- 
mongers’ Company. 

THE OXYDISING POWER OF TURPENTINE. 

M. Berthelot records his investigations on this 
subject in the “Annales de Chimie.” The deco- 
loration, by oxydation, of indigo through the action 
of spirit of turpentine, was discovered by M. Schén- 
bein, who likewise observed a similar action on 
sulphurous acid and several metals. M. Berthelot 
notices the same effect on pyrogallate of potash, 
sugar, and probably mercury. To show its 


of that substance is boiled with turpentine that has 
been distilled some weeks. The mixture is shaken, 
2nd the indigo soon decolored. In order to ascer- 
tain what volume of turpentine was necessary to 
decolorise a given quantity of indigo, M. Berthelot 
‘continued to add. fresh indigo as the loss of colour 
took place, and found that the experiment might be 
indefinitely prolonged. The action grew slower and 
slower, but did not cease, even at the end of several 
weeks. This method, however, did not answer, as 
most of the turpentine was volatised, and what re- 
mained was converted into resin. He then tried to 
do without heat, and found the action took place 
with the help of agitation at ordinary temperatures, 
although not so fast as when the mixture was 
heated to 100 deg. (Centigrade.) Into a fiask hold- 
ing 10 litres, M. Berthelot introduced 5 cubic centi- 
metres of turpentine, 50 grammes of water, and 100 
centimetres of a solution tinged with indigo. This 
quantity of indigo required for its bleaching 50 
cubic centimetres of chlorine, which he states signi- 
fies 25 centimetres of oxygen. The mixture speci- 
fied was kept for eight months at a temperature of 
from 20 deg. to 30 deg. Cent., and fresh indigo was 
added as the decolorisation proceeded. At the end 
ef five days, the 5 cubic centimetres of turpentine 
had decolorised 400 centimetres of the indigo solu- 
tion. In seven days the turpentine had determined 
the absorption of 20 volumes of oxygen, in sixteen 
days of 40 volumes, and so on up to 168 volumes in 
220 days, when the turpentine was converted into 
resin, and had lost its properties. 

In order to ascertain if the decoloration had been 
produced by the action of air and light, the experi- 
menter poured a single drop of the indigo solution 
into a quarter of a litre of water, and exposed it 
to the same conditions as the preceding mixture, 
but it remained unaltered for months. The rate at 
which the oxygen was absorbed varied, being greatest 
at the beginning. M. Berthelot observes that a 
cubic centimetre of essence of turpentine determines 
the absorption by indigo of 168 cubic centimetres of 
exygen—that is to say, that one gramme of the 
essence corresponds to 0°27 grammes of oxygen 
absorbed. One cubic pS A, of the pee Ler 
requires for its conversion into water and carbonic 
acid two litres of oxygen, so that the proportion of 
oxygen absorbed by the indigo is 12 times as much as 
suffices for the complete combustion of the turpentine. 
In other words, one equivalent of spirit of turpentine 
(C. 20, H. 16) determines the absorption by indigo of 
4.7 equivalents of oxygen. In exhibiting the 
oxydising action of turpentine on pyrogallate of 
potash, itis nec to exclude the air, which has a 
similar effect. M. Berthelot states that the active 


essence of turpentine forms an emulsion with mer- 
cury, and reduces the metal to a state of division; 
at the same time producing a black powder, which 
appears formed of protoxide. By exposing a solu- 
tion of sugar with a little lime to the action of the 
turpentine, a notable quantity-of oxalic acid was ob- 


5 | Mow. Geographical, 84.—Sir R. Schomburgk, F.R.G.S., on 
action upon indigo, a diluted solutionof the sulphate 
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tained. M. Berthelot compares this process to that 
which takes place in the v ble world. 

Spirit of turpentine is brought into its active 
state by leaving it for some time after distillation 
ina aig os Solar light is useful, but not 
indispensable to process, which goes on in the 
darkness of a closed cupboard. When the oxydismg 
property has been once acquired it holds it for years, 
and probably until resinification takes place. It can 
be deprived of this property by ebullition at 160 
deg.; by agitation in a close vessel with pyrogallate 
of potash or mercury ; and by some means. 
M. Berthelot could not succeed in any 
important physical difference between the tem 
ture in its two states, and he considers that this is 
owing to the fact that only a very small portion of 
the whole mass is really in the active state. Among 
the many explanations of these oxydising phe- 
nomena which might be saggerted, and which are 
experimentally discussed by M. Berthelot, it seems 
probable that oxygen forms with the turpentine 
unstable combinations, which are decomposed when 
a stronger affinity is brought into operation. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


* Boat Excursion from Bangkok to Pechaburri, 
with General Report on the Trade of Siam ;"" Dr. 
M. R. Delany, and Mr. R. M. Campbell, on * Late 
Explorations in Western Africa by Coloured 
Gentlemen.” 

Tues. Zoological, 9.—Professor Macdonald, on “ Zoological 
Classification ;* Dr. Gray, on “A New Form of 
Fruit-Eating Bat;” Dr. Giinther, on * Reptiles 
from Central America ;” and other papers. 

Wep. Geological.—Dr. Falconer, continuation of paper on 
“The Bone Caves of Gower, Glamorganshire,” 
with the Appendix by Mr. Prestwich on “The 
Raised Beach of Newslade Bay, and the existence 
of Boulder Clay in Cefn-y-Cryn ;” Mr. Jamieson, 
on “The Occurrence of Crag Shells beneath the 
Boulder Clay of Aberdeenshire.” 

+» British Archexological, 83.—Mr. Planché, on “The 
Cap of Fstate Anciently Worn by the Sovereigns 
of England.” 

Tuvns. Royal Society.—Dr. Hofmann, “ Action of Nitrie Acid 
upon Nitro-phenylene-Diamine ;” Sir J. Herschel, 
on “The Formula investigated by Dr. Brinkley 
for the General Term in the Development of La- 
grange’s Expression for the Summation of Series, 
and for successive Integration ;” J. P. Joule and 
W. Thomson, on “The Thermal Effects of Fluids 
in Motion.” 

»  Antiquaries, $}. 





Lorp Brovena™ will visit Oxford at the ap- 
proaching commemmoration, and the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. will be conferred on him. 


Sate or Sm Tuomas Lawresce’s Drawines.— 
The sale of these drawings, to which we alluded in 
our last impression, has taken place during the 
week, at the rooms of Messrs, Christie and Manson. 
They are the remainder of the collection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's collection of drawings by old 
masters, repurchased at his death by the late Mr. 
Samuel Woodburn. One portion of the collection 
was secured to the nation through the liberality of 
Lord Eldon, and now form part of the collection of 
the University galleries of Oxford. They have 
recently been exhibited in the Museum, South 
Kensington, and photographed by the Government. 
It is, however,a matter of regret that the 
most choice specimens of the collection should 
have been previously purchased by the King 
of Holland, and others are in the ion of Dr. 
Wellesley and Professor Johnson, of Oxford. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, notwithstanding his large in- 
come, almost impoverished himself through his 
enthusiasm for works of this description. He laid 
out, we are told, £40,000 upon them, Mr. Wood- 
burn was fortunate enough to secure some of them, 
for which he paid 11,000 scudi. They are most 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 


The Council of sae nae Arts has been in- 


Mr. Alexander Bache, of Washington; M. 
holtz, of Berlin ; M. Albert Kolliker, of Wurzburg ; 
and M. de Verneuil, of Paris, 

We have reason to believe that in consequence of 
the numerous applications made to the members of 
the council of Royal Dramatic College by those 
patrons who were prevented by the weather from 
attending the grand fete and fancy fair of the day 
before, held at Maybury, it is intended to hold a 
fancy fair in London. 

The committee appointed to inquire how far and 
in what way it may be desirable to find imcreased 
space for the extension and arrangement of the 
various collections of the British Museum, and also 


the promotion of science and art, met on Tuesday, Mr. 
Gregory in the chair. The other members of the 
committee are Sir George Grey, Mr. Turner, Mr. 

, Lord Stanley, Mr. Walpole, Mr. M. Milnes, 
Mr, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Knight, 
Lord Elcho, Mr. Puller, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. Panizzi, the principal librarian to the Museum, 

i examined. 


according to the number of volumes at present 
annually received. The only ‘mode of. providi 
additional space for the various collections, was. by 
economising the existing accommodation, diminishing 
the number of articles, purchasing land contiguous 
to the Museum, or removing some of the collections 
elsewhere. In many cases the objects were too 
much crowded t er, mixed up almost indiscri- 
minately, and difficult of access. Mr. Panizai then 
entered into a variety of details cen ‘to = 
various departments, for the showing the 
impossibility of providing sufhciont z 
in the present building. The committee then 
pe Mas 

Mr. Desanges is indefatigable in rendering his 
Victoria Cross Gallery at the Egyptian Hall as com- 
plete as possible. He has just added another picture, 
illustrating the bravery of Major Gough im rescuing 
his younger brother, Lieutenant Hugh Gough. The 
scene is the roof of a house at Khurkowda, near 
Delhi, Major Hodson and a few followers, among 
whom are these two gallant nephews of Lord 
Gough, have succeeded in dislodging a party of 





choice and rare, and embrace specimens of the greai 
masters of every school, including those of Raphael | 
and Michael Angelo, gems of priceless value and 
interest. 





Erratvsx.—In our notice of Mr. Seratchley’s “ Practical 
Treatise on Savings Banks,” in last week's impression, | 
there were two typographical errors which we desire to | 
correct. In the seventeenth line of the final quotation, | 
the word “exploration” appeared instead of “ exposition?” | 
and in the twenty-fourth line “I have said” stood for | 
“ These sad.” | 


rebels from an upper chamber of the house by set- 
ting it on fire. In the struggle Lieutenant Gough 
falls, and a sowar is seen standing over him with 
raised sword, and Major Gough is represented rush- 


| ing to his brother's assistance. The fact of the 


icture containing the likeness of two brothers who 
Be been decorated with the Victoria Cross invests 
it with additional interest. pe 
The Painters’ Company in Little Trinity Lane, 
City, have thrown open their hall to the public for 
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the exhibition of works in the different branches of 
decorative art, and visitors ves ~ abe 
iful specimens of arabesque designs, illuminat 
letter-writing, marbling, graining, inlaying, &c., 
mere exhibition of the pone Se ange ps nti 
of the 's operations. case of pictures, 
penn oriy a or expects to know, the name of 
the artist; but, in the case of decorative art, folks 
are generally content with the name of the trades- 
man who sells, without troubling themselves about 
the artisan who executes. To the artisan, therefore, 
“paynter-stayners” suddenly appear 
as new friends. His own name, and 
not that of his employers, ae aia: ap 
catalogue to the productions of his ingenuity an 
and if his merit is beyond the average, he has 
of gaining a mark of distinction, awarded 
judges—two chosen from the trade, three 
company. The prizes in the it exhi- 
ition are gained by Mr. J. Simkin, for a graceful 
ign in me; Mr. M‘Douall, for inlaid 
ing ; Mr. J. et, for writing on plate-glass ; 
. T. Kershaw, for marbling and ornamental 
graining. They consist of a certificate of 
er with the freedom of the company. 
ition will remain open for three weeks, 
e expectations of the projectors are an- 
a similar one will take place every year. 
of no better method of encouraging taste 
rative art than this. It would be as well 
blic were more acquainted with the names 
. ing craftsmen in the different trades de- 
voted to it. y a Cellini lives unknown to the 
world, who might attain a reputation by the simple 
ication of his name on the products of his in- 
dustry if it were allowed by his employer. ; 

Lord Brongham, after his inauguration at Edix- 
h as Chancellor of the University, proceeded 

is, where he has been spending a few days 
during the Whitsuntide recess. His jordship’s late 
inauj address at the University of Edinburgh 
of such high literary merit to the 

vans, that an eminent professor at one of 
the French colleges is about to bring out a French 
translation of it. 

From a return lately published, it appears the 
total amount expended in the purchase and main- 
tenance of national collections in the financial year 
1859-66 amounted to £230,448 8s. 5d, against 
£207,966 38. 3d. in the year 1858-59. The total 
sum expended in the purchase and laying out of 
the grounds and buildings on the Kensington-gore 
estate from 1851 to 1858, exclusive, amounted to 
£372,100 15s. 10d. The Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 repaid to the Treasury, 
in 1859, all the moneys granted by Parliament 
for the purchase of the Kensington-gore 
itabeedee tales of the land retained by the 
Government for the of the department of 
science and art; such estate, therefore, is now in the 
same position as any other private property. 
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Tae Anxvat Visrration TO GREENWICH OBSER- 


Lord Wrottesley, were present, and among 
the visitors were included his ogni | Count 
Platen, the Swedish Minister, Sir John Herschel, 
Dr. Whewell, and many distinguished astronomers, 
both foreign and British. The peculiar object of 
interest on the present occasion was the mounting of 
a new and magnificent equatorial telescope by the 
Astronomer Royal, Professor Airy, surpassing in 
magnitude any other in this country or in France, 
and nearly on a par with the celebrated instrument 
at Pultowa, which has achieved much for the 
science, and is an instance of the munificence of the 
Russian Government. The size of the object glass 
at the Royal Observatory is nearly 13 inches dia- 
meter, and the length of the telescope appears to be 
about 14 or 15 feet. It is so nicely balanced on its 
axis as to be movable vertically with the slightest 
touch, so that it can be elevated or depressed to the 
view of any object between the horizon and the 
zenith with such facility that it seems as if it moved 
self-supported in air, without the least friction on 
the supporting pivots. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, June 6. 

Masy people fancy events are marching with 
threatening rapidity here towards a terrible con- 
clusion; but, be that as it may as far as the 
exterior meee it is quite clear that in 
interior ce is not bei ith a milder 
hand. It was aiwaye aifiecit, cine since the establish- 
ment of the Empire, for any one to express his 
entire conviction in print on any point, however re- 
motely connected with politics, but it is gradually 
becoming impossible. Then, on the other hand, it 
must also be admitted that, granted the Government 
believes the free discussion of certain first causes and 
principles to be incompatible with its own safety, it 
has no course left it but the one it is now pursuing— 
of resolute and unceasing compression. Since the 
events I told you of in my last, it is quite certain 
that a sort of intellectual association has been 
formed, which, if it were allowed to subsist, and put 
forth its fruits, would simply make all despotism 
impossible. One after the other, out come these 
pamphlets, telling the most murderous truths, hit- 
ting the hardest possible hits, and leaving the 
authorities no resource save to make scandal still 
worse by prosecution. This time again the aggres- 
sors must get the upper-hand, I fancy, because they 
seek the noise and notoriety of a public trial, which 
their adversaries would rather avoid. Prévost 
Paradol’s pamphlet once seized, what is called an 
ordonnance de non lieu will be issued by the Juge 
Instruction, and it will be said that there is no 
cause to proceed further; but then comes an action 
for damages brought by the publisher (backed by 
the incurable, wicked, tiresome M. d’Haussonville) ; 
and thus, in an indirect, roundabout way, a public 
trial is secured, and Berryer, Dufaure, Jules Favre, 
or some other great orator, will make a frightfully 
mischievous speech, which 200 or 300 people will 
hear, and go about repeating for six weeks; and 
more harm will be done than the Government can 
ever hope to remedy, and the same old parts will be 
played over again by the same actors: these will 
attack afresh, and those will resort to the worse than 
useless attempt to stifle thought by compression. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor is gradually getting 
more and more dissatisfied with his lieges; and 
some of those who are nearest to him say he is 
resolved on nothing less than swampingthe Académie 
Frangaise by. raising its numbers from forty, as 
they stand at present, to fifty, the additional ten 
members being to be chosen out of the hangers-on 
of the Tuileries. As the immediate consequence of 
this would be the retirement from their seats of 
perhaps twelve or fourteen of the now most illus- 
trious academicians, it is probable the Government 
will hesitate somewhat before it proceeds to ex- 
tremities. 

A great excitement is produced here by what is 
supposed to be the future plan of political opera- 
tion for the kingdom of Southern Italy. It is now 
believed by all who surround the Palais Royal that 
Prince Napoleon is the future king of the Two 
Sicilies, and in this respect two separate and very 
strong sentiments would seem to be gratified—the 
ambition of Prince Jérome, the father, and the alarm 
of the Empress. In the entourage of the latter, 
“Plon-Plon” is commonly alluded to in whispers as 
“Richard [I.!” But here, the Empress and 
her spouse are not at one. He is influenced, 
by his cousin, of whom he is in reality very fond, 
and whom he cannot live apart from long; whilst 
she trembles at the very name of old Jérome’s son, 
who certainly, whatever he may be to the Emperor 
Napoleon, has never been in any degree friendly to 
the Empress Eugénie. These, however, are the 
reports amongst those who ought best to know, 
and a crown is looked forward to which will take 
the husband of the poor little Princess Clotilde to a 
warmer summer sky than this clondy uncertain 
Parisian one. 

In the midst of all these intensely grave pre- 
occupations, immense discussion goes on as to the 
forthcoming Opera House, the fate of its amuse- 
ments never being for a moment lost sight of by 
this distraction-seeking and most-hard-to-be-amused 


| people on the face of the earth. A notion had pre- 
' vailed that the new Académie Imperiale would 
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find its place on the Central Boulevards, and the 
matter was looked upon as quite settled ; but there 
seems now to be a doubt, and it is rather supposed 
it will be decided to establish it in a more 
south-westerly direction, somewhat nearer the chief 
arterial road leading out from the Champs El 
towards which there can be no doubt the town itself 
is imperceptibly but steadily converging. 

To any one who has the habit of frequenting 
places of public resort in this country, the existence 
of this said Grand Opera is a problem, for it is the 
very contrary of an amusement, and, excepting only 
in one respect, the very contrary of the kind of 
amusement this people cares for. The one only 
point on which it may meet their tastes is as to its 
material pl d pl di 7 n ly, of decoration, 
dress, scenery, &c.; as to everything else, I do main- 
tain that it represents the contrary of whatever is 
pleasant to them. -Above all, it is monotonous, 
which is the one defect they never forgive ; and it is 
heavy, which in no one single branch of art can 
they be got to endure. The Grand Opera 
professes to keep up the classical school of “ high 
art,” and attempts to do so by an amount of noise 
and tuneless effort that no human being organised 
to feel music could possibly bear, yet night after 
night do these people here allow themselves to be 
led to the sacrifice, and no Frenchman or French- 
woman rejoicing in that name would admit to you 
that he or she could life without “ Opéra !” 
as they call it, absolutely and exclusively. It is 
what it was a hundred years ago, when Jean 
Jacques Rousseau judged it so justly and so severely, 
and said it was the institution of all others best 
suited to a nation that was totally deprived of 
simplicity and genuine feeling. 

ell, as I say, here they now are busy discussing 
this matter of their Opera House, with far more 
earnestness than the chancesof what may, ina couple 
of months, bring about an universal complication of 
which no man living can foresee the term. 

Meanwhile, his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
TL is extremely busy at this present moment 
writing a life of Julius Cesar; and the other day, in 
a conversation he had with M. Troplong, the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, he said seriously, and with 
amore than usually irate pull at his moustache, 
“ Tacitus was a vile calumniator.” I need scarcely 
add that M. Troplong was readily, and at once, of 
his master’s mind upon the subject, and that these 
two authors agreed in their equal contempt for the 
glorious old Roman, who certainly fails in a proper 
sense of the benefits of despotism. 

To descend from the eminence of history to the 
details of dress, there is a question much agitated 
here just now that may interest your lady readers ; 
it is that of bamds and buckles versus points, and 
of cages versus no cages. Now, it depends on 
acm this same question of toilette. The 

press had made an effort to back te 
a sort of modified costume of the first ire—the 
most hideous attire in which ly “lovely 
woman” ever disguised herself. effort has as 
yet not been successful: indeed it has been about. 
as unsuccessful as was the attempt made in 1848 
by the montagnard deputies to enforce the adoption 
of the Robespierre waistcoat. As yet the “ revival” 
is a dead failure. Ladies condescend to a band and 
buckle here and there, but without the short waist, 
which is the very essence of the whole thing. 
The confession of the imperialist faith, whole and 
entire, lies in the short waist, and no amount of 
band or buckle can be looked upon (if accompanied 
by a long waist) as anything save a cowardly com- 
promise. Then, again, here have these gowns 
without bodies separate—these robes-casague—here 
have they mem amieedios age = 
short bodices of our ; and, as 
cages, people will go on wearing them, and altogether 
the matter of “ principles” is thought, so far as dress 
is concerned, to be just now in an mauspicious 
aspect. The Empress had done her best to make 
every woman in look to her manifest dis- 
advantage, herself included, but the aforesaid 
persons appear to be somewhat in the position of 
the Commons of England, who evince considerable 
dislike to being made to commit suicide in order to 
Jease Lord John Russell and Mr. Bright. I be- 
ieve “ buckles,” like the Reform Bill, will in the 
end have to be “ withdrawn.” 
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HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 6 (for JUNE) is now ready. Price One Shilling, 
with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
London the Stronghold of England. 
Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
ViL—Cecilia’s Suecessor. 


ne 


3. The Maiden’s Lover. 
4. The Portent. IL—The Omen coming on. 
: Studies in Animal Life. Chap. VI.—Conclusion. 


Framley Parsonage. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
XVI —Mrs. Podgen’s Baby. XVIL — Mrs. 
Prondie’s conversazion. XVIII.—The New 
Minister's Patronage. 

7. William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philoso- 
pher.—Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Time. V.—Between London and Sheerness. 

An Austrian Employé, 

Sir Self and Womankind. By William Duthie. 

10. The Poor Man’s Kitchen. 

11. Roundabout Papers. No. 4 On Some late Great 

Victories. 


% 


Also, just ready, 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Votre L, 
Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1860, con- 
taining 768 pages of Letterpress, with 12 Illustrations, 40 
Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, handsomely beund in 
Embossed Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

For the convenience of Subscribers, the embossed Cloth 
Cover for the Volume will be sold separately, price One 
Shilling. 

Reading Covers for separate Numbers have also been 
prepared, price Sixpence in plain Cloth, or One Shillmg and 
Sixpence in French Morocco. 

Londm: Sirn, Exiper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
\ JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 

Ricuanp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, Longon. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 








dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- | 


preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrxz rs Casx forwarded free to any Railway Station in 


Just Published, the 140th Thousand, Price 1s, 
from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from W to 3 and 6 to & 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points ont the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“* We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found usefal— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent. preceptor, 
or clergyman.”—Sua, Evening Paper. 


post free, 





BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M-R.C.S. (ex 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is eo 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given: 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—*‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” 

From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—*I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—“* The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M'‘Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says:—“ It is a most 
invaluable medicine." 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—‘ Two doses 
completely cared me of diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Ridout, . 
astringent in severe diarrhea, ar 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. 
extremely valuable.” 












reon, Egham:—“As an 
an antispasmodic in colic 





Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4 64, by the Sole | 


Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 














#6 ngland. i 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, | 


er 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some anprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
—— GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
ei0ny. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 








TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


a THe Lancer states, 
his is superior te anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn. pre- 
pared by @ process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
— for ple eg CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE: all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially sui ; 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDs. aie ste 

BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Qneen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
SAUCES.—CONNOISEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED — 
EA & PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE 
it SAL CE “ one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
cipled traders to mannfaeture a spurious arti- 
“GENUINE ™ all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
ttle, Rabel aot Soca. 
Sold by Crosse and BLacKWeE Lt, Il respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers, ic = 
“ Sole Masufactnrers, 
LEA & PERRINS. Worcestershire. 






| 


Price lists forwarded on | 


| being the recorded experience of 30 years’ spec 


| 





riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chior * engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 









Post free for Two Stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 

an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
ractice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, ‘Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 












FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHIOS. 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is 
universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in the growth and im- 
provement of the Human Hair. It prevents it from falling 
off or turning gray—strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For 
Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis 
of a beautiful head of hair. Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery 
of Royalty and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, with numerous testimonials constantly received of its 
efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its me 
Price 3s 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four sma 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 
Cavutioy.—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c., 
in white letters, and their signature, *‘ A. RowLaxp & Sons,” 
in Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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Q W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and wor : 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ial use, bracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaas, &c. 


suited to all climates. 
ag Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfolly examined, and its correct performance gua~ 
ranteed. Free and safe per 


Money Orders to Joun Beywetr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 

,EW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
a PRICE. — Immediate and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogitre, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses 
the Government arrang q on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared uider the New Tariff, duty free. 
This redaction, together with the enormous 
amounting tono less than 543 per cent. from cost at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. OTT 
BROTHERS & CO.. 61 and 62, St. Paul's Chi 
ensure to every purchaser the unusnal advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for és. 6d. The entire stock of the 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, or &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's 
Charchyard. Large consumers, hotel and others 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol— 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 64. the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off—200 pieces black gros de 
Naples, 2s. 43d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6¢. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2s. 63d. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 457 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 




















As 
glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, /. 5s. 6d., warranted 
Tit uterine affections I have foand it | ¥ 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE | 


ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 
Aylesbury News, 30.000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamehire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 


2s. 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards 
for 1 guinea, worth doable. Several hundred robes in 


alue 50s. 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
yes, cost bankrupts 3/. 3s., will be cleared out at 14 guineas. 
large parcel of pure Italian fiess-silk robes, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glac¢ silks, of unequalled bi and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6 per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich moire an 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 51 10s, have 
been marked the low price of 2. 18s. @d. for nine yards, 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 3} guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadére 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked 1. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
rebes, variously rich in’ detail, cost bankrupts 42; willbe 
cleared at 2} guineas. 310 richest broché bar, and figared 
two fiounced robes, down in the catalogue at 9@., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from § to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, I free and Diseount off. —200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 11d. the rebe, original cost 22. - 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 12 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,560 plain glacé, broch¢, plaid, chené, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené, flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in excellent taste and condition, cost 
6l., may be picked from at 2%. 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 1L lbs. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 12 18. 6¢, are worth double. Superb 
Lyons broeaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 71, 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 22. 5s. 

110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at $4 guineas the full robe ; 
these superb productions are only sionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
giacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 

le. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped. and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
| robe. 300 pieces, Is. 114d. per yard, wide width, worth 2/. 
| the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
| glacé Levantine silks, all at 2. 63d. per yard, estimated value 
5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, MU. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 21. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 gres 
d@’Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 32 each, are 
all marked 1. 1s. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 

very rich in quality, have been marked 14 guineas each, 

many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 

and are really worth 41. to 5. The superb and costly Stock 

in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 

Patterns post free—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS &.CO., 

61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER and CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 


CONCLUSION sy MR. RUSKIN’S “MODERN 
PAINTERS.” 


ODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME FIVE 
EY the Work). By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., 
Author of * The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of 
“ &c. Illustrated with 34 Illustrations on Steel 
and 100 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author and other Artista. rial 5vo., cloth, price £2 103. 
Contents.—Part VL Of Beauty. Part VII. Of Cloud 
Beauty. Part. Vill. Of Ideas of Relation: 1. Of Invention 
Pormal. Part IX. Of Ideas of Relation; 2. Of Invention 
Spiritaal ; with an Index to the whele Five Volu:nes. 
(On the 18th instant. 
i. 
SHELLEY AND OTHER POEMS. By 
#. A. LANGFORD. Author of “The Lamp of Life,” “ Poems 
of the Field and Town.” Feap. 8vo., 54, cloth. 
[On the 15th instant. 
Int. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
BROUGHAM. 


SLAVERY DOOMED: or, THE CON- | 


“TEST BETWEEN FREE and SLAVE LABOUR in the 
UNITED STATES. By FREDERICK MILNS EDGE. 
Post 8vo., 6s. cloth. [On the 2ist instant. 
Iv. 
NEW NOVEL 


SCARSDALE ; or, Life on the Lancashire 


end Yorkshire Border Thirty Y fears Azo. 
(On the 15th instant. 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE FIRST-BORN ; or, a Mother's Trials. 


By the Author of “ My Lady.” 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth. 
(Ready. 


VI. 
THE WILD — > OF INDIA. With 


Remarks on the and Rearing of Horses, and the 
Formation of 


Light Irregular Cavalry. By CAPTAIN IL | 





SHAKESPEAR, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. | 


Post 8vo., 10s., cloth. [Ready. 
vm. 

HISTORY of the VENETIAN RE- 
PUBLIC: her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civilisation. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT, of the Inner Temple. Vols. 
1 and 2, with Two Maps and other Illustrations. Price 23s. 
e¢loth. (On the 25th instant. 


*,* Volames 3 and 4, completing the Work, will 
appear in the Autumn. 


Vu. 


ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL 


WHILOSOPHY. By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, 
Author fof “ Innovators and their Schemes.” Post 
$vo., 10a. 6d., cloth. (Ready. 


Ix, 
DEDICATED tothe RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
MLP., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


THE PROVINCE of REASON. 
cism of the 
Christ of 
Syo., 6s., cloth. 


A nal 
Lectare on “ The Limits of Religi 

By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., Author of ~The 

y,’ “The Mystery—Evil and God.” Post 

(Ready. 


x. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Vol. L, 
‘Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1850, cen- 
taining 768 pages of Letterpress, with 12 Illustrations, 40 

and Diagrams, and a Chart, handsomely bound 
hossed Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


For the convenience of Subscribers, the embossed Cloth 


Cover for the Volume will be sold separately, price One 
Shilling. 


oan Covers for separate Numbers have also been | 


ng og time Sixpence in haem gy Cioth, or One Shilling and 


Ssarn, Exper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








New BerirseTos Street, 
June 9, 1860, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


FOR JUNE. 


L 
GUIZOTS MEMOIRS OF MY OWN 
* TIME. Vol. 3. 8vo. 143. [Published this day. 


It contains an ample account of the great Republican In- 
surrection at Lyons in 1834, and of the Fieschi Conspiracy 
in 1836. 


If. 
T= FAMILY AND SCHOOL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By T. H. STAUNTON. 1 vol. 
(Just ready. 
Itt. 


] UNTING IN THE HIMALAYA, with 
Notices of Customs and Countries, from the Elephant 
Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr Tracts in 
Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. DUNLOP, C.B., B.CS., 
F.R.G.5., late Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. One 
vol, with Iiustrations, 103. 6d. (Just ready. 


Ty. 


HE COOK’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 


Combining Econ omy with Excellence. A Cookery 
Book for al! Classes. One volume with illustrated wrapper. 
One Shilling. (Just ready. 

Ti 
New Voice or * Bextiex’s Staxparp Novets.” 
EVER HOLLOW ; a Story of English 
Country Life. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” In 


printed cloth, price half-a-czown, or in cloth gilt, price three 
shillings and sixpence. {Published this day. 


VL 
A Lapr’s Prmenriace To THe Hotr Lanp. 
HE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD: 


By SOPHIA MAY ECKLEY. Post 8vo.. with an 
Illustration, 7s. 6d. {Published this day. 


vit 


New Work on ALGERIA. 


HE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. 
Being a Tour in Algeria By HENRY E. POPE. 
Post 8yvo. (Just ready. 


Vint. 
N ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE 
AUTUMN of 1854. By ISAAC HAYES, Surgeon to 


the Second Grinnell Expedition. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Dr. NORTON SHAW. Small 8vo., with a 
Map, 63. 


“ Hardly any incidents can be compared in romantic inte- 
rest with these extraordinary hardships and adventures.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

Ix. 


New Work ny Hans Cunistian AnDERSEN. 


TORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS. By | 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “The | 


Improvisatore.” 1 vol, 7s. 6d. (Now ready 


Xs 
New Worx Br Mrs. Extis. 
\HAPT ERS ON WIVES. Being Sketches 


of Married Life. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of “ The 


Mothers of Great Men.” 1 vol, 5s. [Now ready. 


London : Ricnarp Breytier, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., 6s., 


TH DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyife.” 


By the same Author, 


THE HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Twelfth 
| Edition. 6a 


HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
g PIRSTOR TERRACE. Third Edition, 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. Second 


Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Is. &L 





This Day, Second Edition, Svo., 103. 6d., 


SSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
THE EDUCATION of the WORLD. By F. TEMPLE, 
D. woleaied an of Rugby School. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By ROW- 
es WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice-Principal, Lampeter Col- 
ege. 

ON THE STUDY of the EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By BADEN POWELL, M.A, F.R.S., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

SEANCES HISTORIQUES DE .GENEVE— THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH. By H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
of Great Staughton. 

ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGANY. By C. W. GOOD- 
WIN, MLA. 

TENDENCIES of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG- 
LAND, 1688—1750. By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. By 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, 
Oxford. 

London: Jouxn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, 93 
N THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCO- 
VERY: Chapters Historical and Critical. By WM. 
WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Including the completion of the Third Edition of 
* The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 
y the same autho: 
HISTORY By ts INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
The Third Edition, with Additions: Three Volumes, 24s. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: being the 
Second Part of a Third Edition of ~The Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences." With Large Additions, 7s. 

HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being 
the First Part of a Third Edition of “‘ The Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciezces.” Two Volumes, with Large Additions, 
4s. 

London: Jouy W. Panxen and Sox, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap octavo, 53., 
YHILCOTE PARK ; or, The Sisters. By 
the Author of “ Likes and Dislikes.” 
Also, foolscap octavo, 6s. 
LIKES AND DISLIKES; or, Passages in the 
Life of Emily Marsden. 
London: Jous W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 





This Day, Vols. \ . and VL, octavo, 23s., of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, containing the 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes L to [V., com- 
pleting the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2 I4s. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo., price 4s., 
LICE LISLE: a Tale of Puritan Times. 
“ By the REV. R. KING, B.A., Author vf * Angels’ 
Work,” “The Singers of the Sanctuary,” &c. 
Oxford and Loudon: J. H. and JAs. Parker. 


Now sides 't crown Syo., price 5s., 
UR ENGLISH HOME: its Early History 
and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 
Domestic Inventions. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parse2. 





Early this month, post 8vo.; 
pe. AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A 
3C AMPER IN SPAIN. 
“ Nihil Scriptum Miraculi Causa.” 


London: Epwarp Sraxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
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